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The London Peace Congress. 


The London Peace Congress, which was looked 
forward to with exceptional interest, has come and 
gone and built its section into the rapidly growing 


structure of the world’s peace. An extended account 
of the proceedings appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The Congress, in many respects, resembled all the 
other recent International Peace Conventions. There 
was the same delay and confusion, caused by differ- 
ences of language and of methods of transacting 
business. There was necessarily a good deal of 
threshing over of old straw in the discussions and 
resolutions, for the great subjects with which the 
movement deals are practically the same from year 
to year, as in the case of all reforms. But there was 
also the same interest and earnestness as in previous 
years. Not only so, but there was a clearly marked 
increase in confidence, enthusiasm and determination 
to carry the movement forward to completion with 
all possible dispatch. Any reactionary and compro- 
mising utterance was quickly discountenanced and 
found no support anywhere. The whole body of 
delegates from twenty-four countries seemed pecu- 
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liarly pervaded by the same spirit of high idealism, 
positive purpose and determination. One could feel 
the spirit and power of the peace movement, in its 
present greatness and strength, throbbing in the 
meetings day after day ; and equally so in the public 
meetings held in different places in the evenings. 

One who was present at the former London Peace 
Congress, eighteen years before, which met in the 
same hall under the presidency of the distinguished 
David Dudley Field, could not help noticing the con- 
trast between the two meetings. That early meeting 
was the second in the modern series of Peace Con- 
gresses, the first having been held at Paris the year 
before, during the Exposition. The men and women 
who composed the London Congress of 1890 were 
able and far-seeing,— none more so. Among them 
were Hodgson Pratt, Frederic Passy, E. T. Moneta 
and others, since famous for the work which they 
have done. But they were comparatively few in 
number and had only a small constituency behind 
them. Prophets that they were, they uttered their 
thoughts and set forth their practical ideals in a brave 
and noble way, but little attention was paid to them, 
either by the press or the general public. Their pur- 
poses were either patronized as beautiful, though 
unrealizable dreams, or openly scoffed at as chimerical 
and absurd. No member of the British Cabinet at 
that time, or of any other Cabinet, would have ven- 
tured to show his head inside of a room where a 
peace meeting was going on. 

What enormous progress has been registered in the 
eighteen years! The peace movement has extended 
itself to the ends of the earth. The Hague Confer- 
ences have been held, and every government on the 
globe has in some form given its adherence to the 
great cause. The most prominent feature of the recent 
Congress was the open and active connection of 
the British government with it. The reception and 
welcome given by King Edward and the Queen to a 
deputation of delegates, including one from each 
country represented in the Congress, was the first 
direct official recognition, by the head of one of the 
Great Powers, of the Peace Congress and its work. 
The Interparliamentary Union had already been re- 
ceived in the same way by the President of the United 
States. But the movement on its popular side was 
this year, for the first time, so recognized. The sig- 
nificance of this recognition cannot be overestimated. 
It would have been very great in any event, what- 
ever might have been the personal attitude of the 
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King toward the peace cause. The movement has 
reached a position where it now compels the attention 
even of unwilling potentates: but it has reached a 
standing even beyond that. It receives the voluntary 
and spontaneous sympathy and support of the heads 
of great governments, as well as the small ones. 
That is the real and high meaning of King Edward’s 
reception, at which he declared, with perfectly evident 
sincerity, that “rulers and statesmen can set before 
themselves no higher aim than the promotion of 
mutual good understanding and cordial friendship 
among the nations of the world.” “Its attainment,” 
he said, “ will ever be the object of my own constant 
endeavors.” 

But King Edward’s reception of the deputation 
was not the only and, indeed, not the most significant 
attention paid the Congress by the British Cabinet. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. David Lloyd- 
George, in a fine speech at the great public meeting 
of the Congress, in Queen’s Hall, in which he dealt 
frankly with the absurdity and the mischief of war 
scares and the deplorableness of misunderstandings 
between nations, out of which he thought nine-tenths 
of their mutual trouble grew, showed himself to be 
quite abreast of the peacemakers themselves in his 
conception of what international relations ought to 
be. The crowning feature of the government’s 
courtesy and codperation —for it was, in the best 
sense of the term, codperation— was the banquet 
given the Congress on the closing evening in the 
Hotel Cecil. At this dinner, at which more than 
four hundred guests sat down, the Right Honorable 
L. Harcourt, a member of the Cabinet, was in the 
chair. Among the distinguished personages present 
were the Prime Minister, the Lord High Chancellor, 
Ambassador Bryce and others. The Prime Minister 
was the chief speaker. We give his speech in full 
on another page. But this speech, which is open in 
parts to criticism, was not the chief thing to note 
about the occasion. The chief thing was that the 
dinner was given by the government to the Peace 
Congress in recognition of the high and pressing im- 
portance of the movement which it promotes. The 
expense of the banquet was met by a draft upon the 
new International Hospitality Fund, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has established for the pro- 
motion of friendly relations with other countries. 
What more fitting consecration of this fund could 
there have been than the devotion of £500 of it 
directly to the great cause embodied in the Peace 
Congress ! 

It was this cordial support, in various ways, of 
the Congress and the cause in which it is engaged, 
by the government of Great Britain, one of the 
greatest powers on earth, that will make the Seven- 
teenth Universal Peace Congress forever memorable 
in the history of the movement. All that the occa- 
sion means cannot be seen at once, but it will appear 
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as time goes on and the governments of the world 
become more and more seriously and earnestly active 
in bringing to speedy completion the world institu- 
tions which the Hague Conferences have so aus- 
piciously begun. 

There is not much of any novel interest to be said 
of the general work of the Congress. The commit- 
tees which prepared the business and drafted the 
resolutions did an immense amount of hard, pains- 
taking work. The speeches and discussions were for 
the most part strong and vital. The Congress laid 
stress on the work of the second Hague Conference 
as far as that work dealt with the constructive lines 
of the peace movement and not merely with the 
regulation of war. It urged upon the governments 
the early completion of the institutions which are to 
bring about settled order and peace among the na- 
tions, whose foundations have been laid by the two 
Hague Conferences. It emphasized the necessity of 
thorough education in all countries, in the schools 
and elsewhere, in the great principles of international 
justice, friendliness and peaceful relations. It gave 
its cordial approval to the efforts of the labor organ- 
izations in different countries to establish a reign of 
concord and mutual service among all the toiling 
populations of the world. It impressed upon the great 
powers the necessity of recognizing and practicing 
the principles of justice, equity and fraternity in 
dealing with weaker races and peoples. It once more 
urged upon the governments —and this, we believe, 
was the supreme accomplishment of the Congress — 
to take up the problem of arrest of the present rivalry 
in the building up of great armaments and to study 
the question seriously with the view of putting a 
speedy end to this competitive arming, which is 
throwing ever greater and more exhausting burdens 
upon the inhabitants of the different countries in 
order to secure, if possible, without further delay, a 
commencement of the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem. It extended an urgent invitation to the British 
Government, whose labors in this direction before and 
at the second Hague Conference were fully recog- 
nized, once more to take the initiative in an effort to 
secure among the nations an agreement which will 
put an end to the present competitive arming, the 
burdens of which the governments themselves frankly 
recognize to have become greater than the peoples 
ought to be called upon to bear. 

Considering the representative character of the 
members of the Congress and the cordial coéperation 
of the British Government in making it a conspicuous 
success, we think it reasonable to believe that the 

Seventeenth International Peace Congress will prove 
to have been one of the most efficient and fruitful in 
hastening to its completion the movement whose aim 
it is to rid the world of the inhuman system of war 
and to reconstitute international society on a basis of 
genuine amity, trust and peaceful codperation. 
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King Edward, the Peacemaker. 

Not the least notable of the events connected with the 
seventeenth International Peace Congress was the re- 
ception by King Edward and Queen Alexandra of a 
deputation of members of the Congress. This reception 
was arranged by the Organizing Committee, and took 
place in Buckingham Palace, Monday, July 27, at noon. 
The members of the deputation were as follows: 

From England, Lord Courtney, president of the Con- 
gress, and Lady Courtney; Joseph G. Alexander, chair- 
man of the Congress; Thomas P. Newman, chairman of 
the Executive Committee; H. S. Perris, organizing sec- 
retary; Sir John Brunner, M.P., Sir William Mather, 
Sir W. B. Bowring, Barrow Cadbury, A. J. King, M. P., 
Felix Moscheles, chairman of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association; Dr. W. E. Darby, secretary 
of the Peace Society; and Miss Ellen Robinson, the 
foremost woman peace worker in England. From other 
countries, the Baroness Von Suttner, Austria; E. T. 
Moneta, Italy; Senator La Fontaine, Belgium; Jules 
Tripier, France; Dr. Adolf Richter, Germany; Baron de 
Neufville, Germany ; Dr. Ludwig Stein, Switzerland ; Dr. 
Anezaki, Japan; Dr. Polak, Poland; Mr. E. Wavrinsky, 
Sweden ; and Benjamin F. Trueblood, United States. 

The reception was a very democratic, unostentatious 
affair. The King and Queen (and the Princess Victoria 
who stood at the Queen’s left) wore morning citizen’s 
dress, and the members of the deputation were in morn- 
ing dress also. All court formalities, kissing of hands, 
etc., were dispensed with. The members of the deputa- 
tion were announced by name, one after another, and 
the King and Queen cordially shook hands with each of 
them. The King addressed a few personal words of 
greeting to the Baroness Von Suttner and to Signor 
Moneta, both of whom had received the Nobel Prize. 
Then the deputation stood in a part-circle facing the 
King and Queen, while Lord Courtney presented the 
following address, which had been handsomely engrossed 
on parchment, accompanying the presentation with some 
appropriate words of explanation and aj)preciation of the 
King’s services to the cause of peace: 

“ We, the representatives of the British supporters and 
the delegates from abroad of the seventeenth Universal 
Congress of Peace, beg to thank your Majesties for the 
privilege of being allowed to present this address, and 
especially for thus enabling us to express personally our 
profound gratitude to your Majesty, who has so well 
earned the proud title of ‘ The Peacemaker.’ The Con- 
gress now assembled in London consists of represent- 
atives of the organized peace societies and associations 
and of other bodies in sympathy with them from many 
parts of the world. Two hundred and eighty societies 
from twenty-three countries are included. In addition 
to Great Britain and Ireland and the United States, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
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Ceylon, Egypt, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, South Africa, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Algeria send represent- 
atives to our meetings. This is the seventeenth of a 
series of Peace Conferences held in various lands since 
1889, the forerunners of which were an earlier series of 
Peace Conferences commencing in London as far back 
as 1843 and continuing to the time of the Crimean War. 

“ One common object brings us together — the redemp- 
tion of the world from the curse of international enmity 
and war, the promotion of legality and upright dealing 
between the nations, and the desire to bind the peoples 
of the world together in bonds of confraternity and 
mutual aid. We rejoice at the many signs of the accept- 
ance of these principles in our day and at the successive 
efforts of the enlightened statesmen of the twentieth 
century to give effect to the high ideals which are com- 
mon attributes of universal religion. 

“ Wecordially reécho, sire, your Majesty’s recent words, 
that it is in times of peace that the happiness, prosperity, 
and progress of your people can best be increased and 
that the standard of religion and morality can be raised, 
and we desire to acknowledge with gratitude your 
Majesty’s constant efforts to give effect to these ideals 
and to cement the peace of the world. We pray that 


this Congress may mark a further step towards the real- 
ization of our common hope, and that your Majesty may 
be abundantly blessed in your high task of leading the 
nations into the ways of brotherhood and mutual trust.” 


The King made the following reply : 


“It gives me great pleasure to welcome you, the rep- 
resentatives of the Universal Congress of Veace, and to 
receive your address, 

«There is nothing from which I derive more sincere 
gratification than the knowledge that my efforts in the 
cause of international peace and goodwill have not been 
without fruit, and the consciousness of the generous ap- 
preciation which they have received both from my own 
people and from those of other countries. Rulers and 
statesmen can set before themselves no higher aim than 
the promotion of national good understanding and cordial 
friendship among the nations of the world. It is the 
surest and most direct means whereby humanity may be 
enabled to realize its noblest ideals, and its attainment 
will ever be the object of my own constant endeavors. 

“TI rejoice to think that your international organiza- 
tion, in which are represented all the principal civilized 
countries of the world, is laboring in the same field, and 
I pray that the blessing of God may attend your labors.” 


Before withdrawing, Lord Courtney presented to the 
King and Queen, on behalf of the deputation and the 
Congress, replicas in gold and enamel of the Congress 
badge, representing an olive branch springing from a 
mural crown. 

After observing the simple, warm-hearted, democratic 
manner of the King and Queen, and listening to the 
King’s words of sincere and profound interest in the 
cause of peace, the deputation went away assured, even 
more deeply if possible than they had been before, that, 
as the London Daily News puts it, “ the title of ‘ Edward 
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the Peacemaker’ is the one which he has the most cor- 
dial wish of leaving to the world,” and that he may be 
depended on to use his exalted station, in every way 
practicable, to further the cause of “good understanding 
and cordial friendship among the nations of the world.” 


William Randal Cremer—A White 
Knight of Peace. 

It was a very great sorrow to the friends of peace, 
especially to the older of them, when they gathered for 
the London Peace Congress, to find that Sir William 
Randal Cremer had just passed away. He died on 
Wednesday, July 22, at the age of 80, and was buried 
on Saturday, the 25th, the Prime Minister and many 
members of the House of Commons attending the funeral 
services at Whitefield. Mr.and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Rev. 
James L. Tryon and one or two others of the American 
delegation arrived in London in time to attend the funeral. 

If a man’s greatness is to be measured by things accom- 
plished for humanity, and not merely by position, wealth, 
or extraordinary intellectual gifts, then Mr. Cremer was a 
great man. 

Before entering on his career as a peacemaker Mr. 
Cremer, whose father was a coach-painter, worked as a 
carpenter at his native town, Fareham, and afterward at 
Brighton and London. As early as 1859 he became a 
participant in the labor movement, during the Nine- 
Hours struggle. He codperated with John Bright and 
others at the outbreak of our Civil War in holding the 
sympathies of the British people in favor of the North. 
He was an active member of the Birmingham Education 
League, of the Land Tenure Reform Association and of 
the Consultative Committee of the National Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union. In 1866-67 he was one of the leaders 
in the agitation for the extension of the franchise. 

Mr. Cremer’s peace work began in 1870, when the 
Franco-German war broke out, He organized that year 
the Workmen’s Peace Association, to keep Great Britain 
neutral when a large sectign of the English people of the 
upper classes were urging the government to take sides 
against France. Toward the close of that war, when, 
on the setting up of the republic, another party wished 
the government to intervene in behalf of France, Mr. 
Cremer’s League of Workingmen still held the nation to 
the principle of neutrality. 

The organization was subsequently transformed into 
the International Arbitration League, though it was always 
closely associated with the labor organizations, and was 
a powerful agency in bringing them to support the cause 
of arbitration. In 1875 the League began work in Paris, 
and during the subsequent twenty-five years was the 
agency in organizing a number of great labor demonstra- 
tions in the French capita! in favor of arbitration and 
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against war, the chief of these being in 1900, when war 
was threatening between the two countries over the 
Fashoda incident. Mr. Cremer and some of his associ- 
ates went to Paris at that crisis and assured a great 
assembly of French workingmen in the Labor Bourse of 
their fraternal sympathies. In 1877, when the Turks 
were defeated and the Russians were at the gates of 
Constantinople, Mr. Cremer’s League organized two great 
national labor demonstrations in order to counteract the 
clamor for war against Russia among certain classes of 
the English population. 

Mr. Cremer entered Parliament in 1885 as the member 
for Haggerston, which constituency he represented until 
his death, with the exception of a brief period at the 
time of the Boer war. From that time on he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the promotion of inter- 
national arbitration. He secured, with great labor, the 
signatures of two hundred and thirty-four members of 
Parliament to a memorial to the President and Congress 
of the United States in favor of a treaty of arbitration 
between this country and Great Britain, and in 1887 
came with a deputation of thirteen eminent English pub- 
lic men and presented the memorial at Washington. In 
1893, after the passing (in 1890) of the Sherman con- 
current resolution by both Houses of Congress in favor 
of arbitration agreements with other countries, Mr. 
Cremer succeeded in getting a resolution, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s support, through the House of Commons, 
without a dissenting vote, in favor of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration treaty. Subsequently he brought to 
Washington another arbitration memorial, signed this 
time by three hundred and sixty-four members of the 
Hvuuse of Commons, which was publicly read in Congress 
and placed on the records. These efforts of Mr. Cremer 
had much to do with the signing of the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty, which in the spring of 1897 came within three 
votes of receiving the support of two-thirds of the 
United States Senators. Mr. Cremer also secured for 
this treaty the support of 7,432 officers of British work- 
men’s unions. 

All this was most valuable service, but Mr. Cremer’s 
great work was the founding in 1888 and 1889 of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, the remarkable story of whose 
growth and influence has been so often told in these 
columns. The first meeting of the Union in Paris in 
1889, with only ninety-nine members, from England and 
France, present, was presided over by the distinguished 
French statesman, Jules Simon; the last meeting was 
the memorable conference in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords, attended by six hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers from twenty-three parliaments, and opened by the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, 
which prepared what became in substance the program 
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of the Second Hague Conference. This last Conference 
was organized under the leadership of Mr. Cremer, who 
secured from the King and the Cabinet the free use of 
public buildings and a Parliamentary grant to cover the 
expenses. When this great body of public men, now 
twenty-five hundred strong, the most important practical 
peace organization in the world, meets this month in 
Berlin, Mr. Cremer is sure to receive at its hands the 
due honor for his long and most potent career as a prac- 
tical peacemaker, as nobody else understands and appre- 
ciates it so well. 

In 1892 Mr. Cremer was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French government in recog- 
nition of bis eminent services to the cause of interna- 
tional friendship. ‘Two years ago he declined the honor 
of knighthood offered him by the British Prime Minister, 
but last year he accepted it, when offered again, feeling 
that it was given in recognition of the services of the 
League founded by him to the cause to which he had 
given his life. Five years ago he was the recipient of 
the Nobel prize, and he soon after consecrated the whole 
$40,000 to the work of the League which he had created 
for the promotion of international friendship, arbitration 
and peace, and he has provided in his will for the addi- 
tion of something further to the fund. 

A study of Mr. Cremer’s work reveals the fact that he 
was of an eminently practical turn of mind. He hada 
genius for seeing at the proper moment the right thing 
to do, and the way to doit. He was not a great speaker ; 
he did not have an impressive personality ; he was not a 
man of more than average ability; but he did things, 
things which in their bearing were really great, and he 
did them at the right time and in the right way; did 
them under the inspiration of a true love for his fellow- 
men. In this way he has won honor which is very high 
and will endure. 








The London Peace Congress’s Appeal to 
the Nations. 

The London Peace Congress, at its last session, issued 
the following appeal to the peoples of the different na- 
tions. The appeal is limited in scope, expressly that its 
force may be as great as possible in helping to arrest the 
“spirit of unrest” and the belief that certain supposed 
conflicting interests must inevitably lead to war: 


APPEAL TO THE NATIONS, 


During the year which has expired, a spirit of unrest, 
serious but completely unjustified, has taken hold of the 
political world. The conflicting interests which divide 
certain nations in various parts of the world are depicted 
by a certain section of the press in all countries, as rep- 
resenting insurmountable difliculties. Pamphlets and 
even books are published which draw a fantastic picture 
of the great war to come, now between England and 
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Germany, now between the United States and Japan, 
now between whole groups of nations. Persons in high 
places lay stress on the idea that the present time must 
be regarded as one in which a war is inevitable. 

Thus to allow the imagination to dwell on warlike pic- 
tures is to play with fire in an unjustifiable manner. 

What are these conflicting interests, which are deemed 
to be so great that even those nations who consider a 
war their very last means of self-defence should be willing 
to risk the lives of their sons, the prosperity of a whole 
generation, and even their very existence, in order to 
gain the objects of their desire or to wrest from another 
nation possessions which it may justly claim, if all inter- 
ests are satisfied in an equitable manner ? 

There are none, anywhere. All questions discussed 
to-day can be settled by means of peaceful compromises, 
without compelling any one nation to renounce any of 
its vital interests. 

Moreover, all nations and all governments are willing 
to further peace, as they are never tired of repeating. 
They all endeavor to solve difficulties which may arise 
between them by means of arbitration and other peaceful 
ways which are constantly increased. No nation wishes 
to do vivlence to another, but is satisfied with stating its 
just claim to participate in a growing economic prosperity. 

The danger lies not so much in the disputes them- 
selves, as in the manner in which they are treated to-day 
by a large section of the press, and by individual men 
who are for the most part irresponsible. 

If the public are told again and again that conflicting 
interests are bound to lead to armed conflicts, if the war 
of the future is represented as an inevitable event, such 
a proceeding creates in itself a very serious danger of 
war. The nations become accustomed to the fatalistic 
idea that a war is bound to come, and thus the force of 
resistance of the peaceful elements is weakened at the 
critical moment. 

The time has come for putting an end to this. 

We, Friends of Peace, therefore appeal to the thought- 
ful men of all nations to oppose such irresponsible agita- 
tion, and to help us to bring about a return to reason, If 
the party of the men of common-sense joins the party of 
the men of peace, we shall be invincible. 


Editorial Note. 


The following deliverance was made by 


Presbyterian the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
General ‘ . — 
Assembly. Church of the United States in its recent 
annual session at Kansas City, Mo. The 
deliverance is similar in meaning to the resolution 


adopted by the Assembly last year: 


“The General Assembly, in session at Kansas City, 
Mo., and in harmony with previous deliverances, again 
puts itself on record as being heartily in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration where difficulties arise between 
nations. 

“ Further, we cordially commend President Roosevelt 
for calling the second Hague Conference and for sending 
to that distinguished body men so eminently fitted to 
represent this great nation in the consideration of the 
important questions which came before the Conference. 
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Although there was no direct result of the efforts made 
to reduce standing armies or to cease the increase of 
navies, yet the discussion of these questions has given 
food for thought to the people of the civilized nations, 
who more and more are making their influence felt for 
the maintenance of peace and the cause of international 
arbitration. It is a matter of congratulation that much 
was accomplished tending to the peaceful settlement of 
difficulties between nations, and particularly that a per- 
manent tribunal for hearing and settling international 
disputes and quarrels has been established. We further 
rejoice that the United States government is negotiating 
treaties with friendly nations, some of which have been 
confirmed, whereby questions and disputes between us 
and them may be referred to arbitration for settlement.” 








<-> + 


Notes on the London Peace Congress. 

Lord Courtney of Penwith, President of the Congress, 
gave great satisfaction to all the members. He presided 
at the reception in the Hotel Metropole on Monday 
evening, at the opening session Tuesday morning, at the 
great public meeting in Queen’s Hall Tuesday evening, 
at the opening of the session Thursday, when the depu- 
tation of Bishops from the Lambeth Conference brought 
greetings, and was one of the speakers at the banquet 
given by the government on Friday night. His speeches 
on all these occasions were of very high value, simple, 
direct, manly, loyal to all the best ideals of international 
life, and free entirely from that pandering to militarism 
and its demands to which far too many would-be friends 
of peace in high places, in both church and state, are 
given. Lady Courtney, at her husband’s side, by her 
cordiality, her tireless courtesies and attentions, and her 
womanly tact, added much to the pleasure of the members. 


The chairman of the business sessions was Joseph G. 
Alexander, a member of the London Bar, who for more 
than thirty years was secretary of the International Law 
Association. He has attended and taken part in practi- 
cally all the Peace Congresses and otherwise been thor- 
oughly identified with the peace movement. His wide 
acquaintance with the continental peace workers and his 
knowledge of their languages qualified him admirably to 
perform the difficult task of conducting the deliberations, 
which he did in a manner that pleased everybody. 


The absence from the Congress of so many of the old 
and leading peace workers who have for many years 
been pillars of the cause, was most striking. Hodgson 
Pratt, Elie Ducommun and William Randal Cremer have 
gone. So have General Tiirr of Hungary and John de 
Bloch. Frederic Passy was kept away by his great age 
and feebleness of body. So was Fredrik Bajer of Den- 
mark. Novicow of Russia was absent. The Baroness 
von Suttner, E. T. Moneta, Ellen Robinson, Dr. Darby, 
Dr. Richter and a few others of the older workers were 

still with us. But the work is passing, as the Congress 
made evident, into the hands of new workers. It was 


encouraging, even inspiring, to see that the newer 
workers are, for the most part, manifesting the same 
intelligence, unselfish devotion and loyalty to the princi- 
ples and aims of the movement as did the pioneers. 


The social side of the Congress was unusually promi- 
nent. 


Nothing was left undone by the London workers 
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to assure the enjoyment of the delegates. In addition to 
the opening reception given by Lord and Lady Courtney, 
on behalf of the committee of organization, and the great 
banquet given by the government the closing evening, 
there was an afternoon excursion to Windsor Castle, 
enjoyed by nearly all the delegates, a most delightful late 
afternoon garden party given by Sir Thomas and Lady 
Barclay, a charming evening reception given at their 
home by Mr. and Mrs. Felix Moscheles, an equally 
delightful reception at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Perey 
Bigland, afternoon teas on the terrace of the Parliament 
Houses given to small groups of delegates by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Byles (M. P.), a reception given at her 
home by Mrs. Green, widow of the historian, and a 
reception given by the National Liberal Club on Saturday 
evening to those delegates who still remained in London. 


On Wednesday evening, after the return from Wind- 
sor, an informal but most useful meeting was held in the 
Congress Hall of the Franco-British Exposition for the 
purpose of giving an opportunity for free interchange of 
views between the British and the foreign delegates. 
J. G. Alexander, Chairman of the Congress, presided. 
Mr. Ruyssen (France) spoke of the great improvement 
which had taken place in the relations of France and 
Great Britain. He pleaded for an entente cordiale among 
all the nations. Dr. Heilberg (Germany) spoke frankly 
of the supposed “ probability of war” between England 
and Germany. He urged his hearers not to believe 
everything said by the “yellow” press, not to estimate 
national feeling from the expressions of a few such papers 
and a few jingo public men, but to “beware of people 
who poisoned the political wells.” «It was the duty of 
the nations to try to think well of one another.” Other 
speakers were Mr. Allegret from France, Mr. Moneta 
from Italy, Dr. Umfrid from Germany and Senator La 
Fontaine from Belgium. 


At the time of the Congress, an important memorial 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister by Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, M. P., signed by one hundred and forty-four 
members of the House of Commons, urging that “the 
present moment is eminently propitious for a renewal of 
efforts” by the British government for a reduction in 
expenditures on armaments. The memorial points out 
that in the past decade the increase in the expenditures 
on the British army has been sixty-three per cent. and 
on the navy forty-three per cent. 


On Sunday morning, July 26, it was announced in all 
the Roman Catholic churches of London that the Pope 
had conferred his patronage on the Peace Congress and 
directed that prayers should be offered up for the pro- 
motion of international peace. The prayers were recited 
at the evening services, 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, in addition to representing 
the American Peace Society at the London Peace Con- 
gress, was also one of the delegates from the International 
Law Association (1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 
London, E. C.). 


One of the most interesting episodes in the Congress 
was the occasion, on the first day, when an admirably 
worded manifesto was received from Russia. Great re- 
gret was felt at the absence of delegates from Russia. 
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This regret was only partially removed by the reception 
of this manifesto from a large number of Russian scientists, 
philanthropists, journalists and poets. The reading of it 
created the utmost satisfaction, and was received with 
round after round of applause. The signatories deplored 
the absence of Russian delegates from the Congress, and, 
writing as the advocates of peace, expressed the belief 
that almost every intelligent Russian has an intense hatred 
of war. They expressed themselves as in entire agree- 
ment with the peace principles so eloquently expounded 
recently by Count Tolstoy, and hoped the Congress 
would do much to further the cause which all well- 
wishers of the human race have at heart. They lamented 
the terrible condition of society at present existing in 
Russia, a condition accentuated by the evils of militarism. 


The condition of the Bloch Museum of Peace and War 
at Lucerne was laid before the Congress by Dr. Stein of 
Berne, who explained the grave financial difficulties to 
which the museum was still subject. Lucerne had prom- 
ised a new site, and it was proposed that the members 
of the Congress and all lovers of peace should subscribe 
100,000 franes for the removal of the building. It was 
intended to raise the money in shares of 500 francs 
($100 each), on which the holders would get a minimum 
interest of three per cent. The scheme was heartily en- 
dorsed by the Congress. 


Next to Great Britain, France had the largest number 
of delegates in the Congress —eighty from thirty so- 
cieties. The United States came next with fifty-one rep- 
resentatives from ten organizations. Germany was third, 
with thirty-four delegates from thirteen bodies. The 
United States delegation was distributed as follows: 
The American Peace Society, thirty-one; Universal 
Peace Union and National Association for Arbitration, 
four; New York City Peace Society, three; Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade, three; Philadelphia Friends 
Peace Association, three; Peace Association of Friends 
in America, two; Utah Peace Society, three; State of 
North Carolina, one; Peace Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, one. The American delegates held special meet- 
ings of their own each day, under the chairmanship of 
Judge Raymond of Massachusetts. 


The labor demonstration on Saturday was noteworthy. 
More than a thousand members of the Unions participated 
in it, They met on the Embankment and marched 
thence to Trafalgar Square, headed by a new banner in- 
scribed “ Seventeenth Universal Peace Congress. Work- 
ers of all Countries, Unite!” Two platforms for speakers 
had been erected on the square, and the banners of the 
Peace Congress were hung over the bas-reliefs of the Nel- 
son Monument, which represented battles of the past. 
A choir of school children in front of the National Art 
Gallery sang peace songs. Several English and foreign 
speakers addressed the crowds, and a resolution was 
voted, amid great cheering, protesting against compulsory 
service and armaments. 


The American delegation at the Congress, in one of 
its meetings, adopted a resolution expressing regret that 
the United States government, which had helped to 
create the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, had so far failed to appoint any expert represent- 
atives to assist in developing the work of the Institute. 
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A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the State 
Department at Washington. 


Messages were read at the opening of the Congress 
from the Union of French Peace Societies, from the 
Antwerp Children’s Peace Union, from Chile and Ar- 
menia. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Mayor of 
Munich, Lady Aberdeen, Professor Westlake, Sir Edward 
Fry, Ambassador Jules Cambon, the Bishop of London, 
the Nobel Committee of Norway all sent kind words of 
recognition. <A. J. Balfour, Ex-Prime Minister, wrote: 
“ Peace is the great interest of the civilized world.” 
A breeze of laughter followed when he connected with 
the maintenance of peace the building of armaments. 
The Congress also had the support of the Free Church, 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, and a hearty “God 
bless you” from the foreign office of the Salvation Army. 
The friendly attitude of the Roman Church and the 
Church of England is spoken of elsewhere. 


<-> +- 


News from the Field. 


As a result of addresses given before the schools of 
Goldsboro, N. C., last spring, by Dr. W. G. Hubbard, a 
vice-president of the American Peace Society, and Prof. 
F. S. Blair, of Guilford College, twenty-nine excellent 
peace essays were written by pupils of the schools. A 
prize was awarded for the best essay. 


Mr. F. Maddison, M. P., has been elected secretary of 
the International Arbitration League (11 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C.) to fill the place held by William 
Randal Cremer from the founding of the League till his 
death. Mr. Maddison becomes the editor of 7he Arbi- 
trator, the organ of the League, which Mr. Cremer con- 
ducted, and which has been published quarterly. The 
August number of 7he Arbitrator is a memorial number 
for Mr. Cremer. 


The annual meeting of the Virginia League for inter- 
national arbitration was held on Wednesday, August 10. 
All the old officers, Ex-Governor Montague, President, 
Mrs. R. A. Ricks, Secretary and Treasurer, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of six prominent men, were reélected. 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell was appointed on the Executive 
Committee and twelve vice-presidents were elected. 
Dr. William G. Hubbard, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, visited Richmond in 1872, and again in 1893, 
giving lectures on peace. In 1906 Dr. Hubbard lec- 
tured in Richmond under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society, of which he is a vice-president. During 
this visit he was requested to appoint a committee to 
organize a league to be known as the Virginia League 
for Peace and Arbitration. The League was organized 
and has been steadily at work ever since. Peace liter- 
ature has been placed by it in the State library, books 
have been loaned and literature given away on the sub- 
ject, articles have been published in the religious and 
local papers of the city, and, at its suggestion, ministers 
have preached peace sermons. The State Bar Associa- 
tion invited Ex-Governor Montague, president of the 
League, to address their meeting in August. On the 
second Monday in October he is to give an address before 
the Ministers’ Union on the “ Gospel Feature of Peace.” 
On December | the League is to have the honor of an 
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address by Hon. James Brown Scott, solicitor of the 
State Department, professor of international law at 
George Washington University, and managing editor of 
the American Journal of International Law. Other 
prominent and able speakers have been invited to deliver 
addresses in Richmond the coming fall. 


Brevities. 


. . The twenty-fifth Conference of the International 
Law Association will be held at Budapest, Hungary, 
September 21 to 25. The Honorary President of the 
Conference will be Dr. Anton Giinther, Royal Hungarian 
Minister of Justice. The President of the Association, 
Mr. Justice Phillemore, of the British High Court of 
Justice, will preside over the deliberations. The meet- 
ings will be held in the building of the Academy of 
Sciences, The delegates will be the guests of the 
Municipality of Budapest, the Budapest Bar Associa- 
tion, the Hungarian Jurists’ Association and the Buda- 
pest Lawyers’ Club. 


° At the closing session of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies, held in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
August 12, the following resolution was adopted : 

“ We are in accord with and heartily endorse the aims 
of the International Peace Movement.” 


The first international anti-dueling congress took 
place at Budapest during the first week of June. 


. . « The fifth French National Peace Congress was 
held at La Rochelle the 7th to the 9th of June. It was 
presided over by Dr. Charles Richet of the Medical 
Faculty of Paris. It was attended by members of the 
Cabinet, members of the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
leading peace workers of the nation, and was a very suc- 
cessful and influential meeting. 


The North American Gymnastic Union, at its con- 
vention in Chicago, June 27 to July 1, adopted a new 
declaration of principles containing the following plank: 

‘*The history of mankind shows in natural evolution the 
growth of the rule of justice in place of violence in ever- 
widening circles from the relations of individuals to the 
national state. The time for a further expansion of the 
recognition of justice appears to have arrived. 

‘*We demand, therefore, the settlement of international 
disputes by judicial process, as well as the furtherance of all 
endeavors for the common, cultural and civilizatory work of 
all nations and for the reconciliation of separating differences 
between them, indeed, of all tendencies that aim at a common 
organization of all mankind.” 

The North American Gymnastic Union was founded in 
the middle of the last century by the German refugees 
of 1848. It has a membership of forty thousand Ameri- 
can citizens of German descent. It has for its aim the 
all-round development of man, mind and body, accord- 
ing to the motto, “ Mens sana in corpore sano.” It is 
one of the most progressive bodies in this country, and 
has exercised an active and beneficent influence during 
critical periods of our history. 


... The Belgian Chamber of Deputies adopted on August 
20 the Congo Annexation Treaty by a vote of eighty- 
three to fifty-five. There are grave reasons to fear that 
the terms of the transfer of the Congo State from King 
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Leopold to the Belgian government are not such as to 
put an end to the monstrous inhumanities which the 
agents of the concessionary companies have practiced 
upon the natives. The governments which were parties 
to the setting up of the state ought to see that these 
cruelties and injustices at once cease. 


Tom 2 


The Greatest of All Reforms. 


Address of the British Prime Minister, Right Honorable H. H. 
Asquith, at the banquet given by the Government in 
the Hotel Cecil, July 31, to the delegates to the 
Seveiteenth Universal Peace Congress. 

The Prime Minister, proposing “The International 
Peace Movement,” said : 

Mr. Harcourt, my Lords and Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I have the honor of submitting to you what I suppose 
we might regard as the toast of the evening, “The In- 
ternational Peace Movement.” You are assembled here 
to-night, ladies and gentlemen, from all quarters of the 
globe, from among almost all the peoples of the civilized 
world, with an infinite diversity of special interests and 
associations, and I should suppose, of social and political 
ideals, but united by a common desire to promote and 
secure international peace. [Cheers.] I am told that at 
your congress the delegates present have represented no 
less than twenty-five distinct nationalities and two hundred 
and fifty separate societies. In the name of his Majesty’s 
Government, and on their behalf, I associate myself with 
my Rt. Hon. friend in the chair in bidding you welcome 
to this country, and in assuring you of our deep and sin- 
cere interest in the great purpose which has brought you 
together. [Cheers.] Ladies and gentlemen, to urge the 
advantages and to advocate the maintenance of peace 
might seem to be, what it certainly ought to be, a nauseous 
and a superfluous task. Of all the deities in the Pan- 
theon, there is none to whom mankind now as always is 
more ready to pay the homage of lip service than to the 
goddess of peace. 


GREAT ARMAMENTS NO SAFEGUARD AGAINST WAR. 


We are, indeed, often told by apologists for the exist- 
ing state of things that the colossal armaments, which 
are inflicting an immeasurable and ever-growing burden 
upon mankind [Cheers] are in themselves a safeguard, 
and, indeed, the best insurance against war. [No.| 
Now it is said that your fighting units are numbered not 
by the thousand, but by the million; that every four or 
five years your battleships increase in the bulk of dis- 
placement and in the perfection of their armaments. It 
is said that the very completeness of the mechanism of 
destruction, the vastness of the scale upon which it is 
organized, must prevent statesmen and diplomatists from 
ever again contemplating the outbreak of war with a 
light heart. [Hear, hear.] Well, my friend, Mr. Stead, 
says “Hear, hear.” [Laughter.] I confess I am not 
very much impressed by whatever grains or germs of 
truth may be latent in that. [Hear, hear.] It certainly 
does not console me when I look round and survey the 
general situation, and when I find that, according to the 
good authorities — 1 do not pin myself to precise figures 

according to the good and weighty authorities, the 
annual expenditure of the civilized nations of the world 
upon armaments is now somewhere between £400,000,000 
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and £500,000,000 sterling. [Shame.} ‘These things, 
ladies and gentlemen, are intended to be used. [ Hear, 
hear.] They do not exist for ornament and display. 
They are intended to be used, and at some moment, by 
the sudden outburst, possibly the accidental fit of passion 
or temper, they will be let loose upon the world. [ Hear, 
hear.| The question which I imagine you are asking 
yourselves, and which you, with us, who are in greater 
or less degree responsible for the management of the 
affairs of the nation, have to ask ourselves is this: Are 
we to acquiesce in this state of things, in that temper, if 
I may so describe it, of futile and impotent fatalism, 
which is now, as it always’has been, the worst enemy of 
progress and reform? [Cheers ] 


NATIONAL 


Speaking for myself, I will admit that I am not one 
of those who are sanguine enough to think that the 
youngest among us will live to witness the advent of 
the day of universal disarmament. National security 
must always hold the first place in the thoughts and in 
the plans of those who are responsible for the government 
of any country. They would be false to the most sacred 
of all trusts if they allowed themselves for a moment to 
ignore or to neglect its requirements. [Hear, hear. ] 
So long as human nature continues to be what it always 
has been, so long as aggregates of men are not less liable 
—might I not say are more liable? — than individuals, 
to be swept off their feet by gusts of passion and of 
temper, or to find, or think they find, that between 
themselves and other communities there is for the mo- 
ment an irreconcilable conflict of interest or of honor — 
so long as such a state of things continues, it will be 
necessary for prudent statesmanship to provide against 
the contingencies of war. [Hear, hear.] But when all 
that has been admitted, and the fullest allowance made 
for it, the plain fact remains that there is at this moment 
no enterprise in the world more worthy of the efforts 
and of the energies of good men than to devise some 
practicable means, not only of minimizing the risks of 
an international quarrel, but of providing a rational sub- 
stitute for the arbitrament of arms. [Cheers]. This, as 
I understand it, is the noble purpose to which your labors 
have been and are being devoted. | Hear, hear. |] 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS. 


SECURITY. 


Now it seems to me there are two or three directions 
in which real progress has been and may in the future 
still further be made. The first is in the growth of 
international agreements. I say agreements, and not 
alliances [Cheers], for alliances, offensive and defensive, 
are sometimes rather hindrances than helps to peace. 
[Hear, hear.] The class of agreements to which I am 
referring consists of those which provide, first of all, for 
a healthy and businesslike process of give-and-take for 
the adjustment of existing difficulties [hear, hear] which 
go on to demarcate and define spheres of influence and 
interest, which further promote and develop unfettered 
commercial intercourse [Cheers] and which look ahead 
and seek to avert in advance the possibilities of future 
conflict. [Hear, hear.] And I am glad to say that 
during the last few years there are several examples of 
such agreements in the diplomacy of our own country. 
(Hear, hear.] I pass from that to what is not less im- 
portant, namely, the substitution where differences exist 
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~and where they cannot be composed by negotiation 
and by agreement — the substitution of what I may call 
international litigation for the barbarous methods of 
slaughter and of conquest. [ Cheers. ] 

DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET. 

Of course, it is very easy to cheer that sentiment, but 
the translation of it into practice is, as many of us know, 
beset with difficulties upon every side. First of all, there 
is the preliminary difficulty of constituting a tribunal of 
adequate authority, which will command universal respect. 
There is next the serious difficulty of defining by what 
principle of law and procedure its decisions shall be 
governed. Again, a more serious difficulty still is the 
problem of bringing within the effective scope of its 
jurisdiction quarrels which seem to touch the honor and 
let loose the passions of a proud and independent people. 
And, finally, perhaps most difficult of all, you have got 
to find some mode of execation by which real effect can 
be given to its judgments. [Hear, hear.] I have put 
these difficulties before you, but without in any way 
minimizing or disparaging their value, with the expres- 
sion of my own opinion that they are all of them diffi- 
culties which, with good-will and honest purpose, can be 
overcome. [ Hear, hear. | 


THE WANT OF UNDERSTANDING. 

Lastly, there are in this most delicate sphere of inter- 
national relations the possible effect of moral as dis- 
tinguished from merely mechanical changes, and under 
that head I would venture to say this,—I have said it 
before, but I would say it again,— the main thing is that 
nations should get to know and to understand one another. 
[Hear, hear.} When I say that half the quarrels arise 
through the want of such understanding, I am grossly 
understating the case. The notion that there are heredi- 
tary antagonisms which it is almost a point of honor to 
cherish; the notion that there are natural antipathies 
which must from time to time find outlet in carnage and 
destruction — these pernicious superstitions, for such they 
are, need to be eradicated from the minds not only of 
children, but grown men and of whole communities. 


BENEFICIAL FORCES. 


I am glad to say, as we all recognize, that there are 
many forces which are moving with us in that direction 
— travel; increased communication between the differ- 
ent peoples of the world; international trade [ Hear, 
hear] and the spread of education, which in these days 
one may almost say without exaggeration has made the 
literature and the ideas of each nation the common 
property of all. [Hear, hear.) Then there are the 
churches, to whom I[ ventured the other day [Laughter], 
as a very humble layman, to address an admonition. Is . 
there anywhere in the whole sphere of their activity a 
better or a more fruitful opportunity than here to induce 
them to think less of the differences which divide them 
and more of the simple text of the Gospel message, of 
which they are the bearers? But above all and beyond 
all it is in the devoted and unremitting efforts of men 
like many of those whom I see around me to-night — 
idealists, and yet workers, like our lamented friend, 
Randal Cremer, whom we all miss to-night; it is in 
the devoted and patient efforts of the apostles and emis- 
saries of peace, all codperating in different countries to 
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the same beneficent end, that we find the best and the 

strongest hope of what in my heart I believe to be the 

greatest of all reforms — the establishment of peace upon 

earth. [ Cheers. ] 
Se ee 

A Strange Contrast. 
BY DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, BRITISH CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

[The following is the substance of the admirable speech of 
Mr. Lloyd-George at the great public meeting of the Peace 
Congress in Queen’s Hall, London, July 28.] 

It really seems incredible when you begin to reflect 
upon it that it should be necessary in the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era to hold a meeting in a civilized 
country to protest against an expenditure by Christian 
communities of £400,000,000 a year upon preparing 
one nation to kill another. [Shame.] It is still more 
amazing that the leaders of opinion should be more 
engrossed on the perfecting and rendering more deadly 
of the machinery of human slaughter than upon setting 
up some tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of disputes. 

If one statesman has a dispute with another he settles 
it by arbitration or conference, but the moment he under- 
takes to settle for other people he at once resorts to the 
machinery of assassination. But why? Do the nations 
hate each other? In Germany there are a number of 
people who produce beet. They sell masses of it to us. 
Why should they kill their best customers? That is the 
worst way of getting on in business. We buy £10,- 
000,000 of goods from Germany. Why should they kill 
us? They buy about £30,000,000 of goods from us. 
Well, really, when a man comes to your shop like this 
you don't knock him down with a cannon ball. That is 
not the way to increase your trade. It is time to exercise 
a little more common sense. 

MISUNDERSTANDING OF MOTIVES. 

And yet, while we are buying and selling peaceably, 
Germans to us and we to Germans, profiting by each 
other’s trade, we are building ships and arming to fight. 
Why do nine-tenths of these disputes come? Nine-tenths 
of these disputes arise from misunderstanding of each 
other’s motives. There are people in this country in a 
very exalted position and of great experience firmly under 
the impression that Germany means to attack us. There 
are people in Germany equally convinced that we are 
preparing to attack them. From fear of each other we 
are arming and rushing into the very quarrel we are 
afraid of. We have exactly the same state of things 
with France. I was very interested to read one of 
the speeches of Richard Cobden delivered in 1853 
at a peace meeting in Manchester. I advise you to read 
that speech. There is not an argument they advance 
about Germany now that they did not advance about 
France then. 

AN UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. 

There has not been a new scare invented for sixty 
years. The only thing that is real is the expenditure. 
We say, in order to secure ourselves against invasion, 
we must have a two-power standard navy. Look at the 
position of Germany. Her army is to her what our navy 
is to us—the sole defense against invasion. She has 
not a two-power standard. She may have a larger army 
than either of her neighbors, but any combination of them 
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could pour in a larger number of troops. Would not we 
be frightened? Would not we arm? Of course we 
would. Germany is frightened for a reason that would 
have frightened us. What is wanted is a clearing up of 
misconceptions. It is deplorable that two great pro- 
gressive communities like Germany and Britain should 
not be able to establish a good understanding. We have 
done it with France, with Russia and the United States 
of America. Why could not we rope Germany in? 


THE REAL FOES TO FIGHT. 


We spend in this country every year £60,000,000 
of money on preparing for war. What a stupen- 
dous waste is that! What might have been done you 
can each imagine for yourself in trade, commerce, in im- 
provement in the conditions of the people, in their en- 
lightenment, in their development, in the general allevi- 
ation of suffering, and in raising the people above the 
level of despair. But are not there plenty worse enemies 
to fight than Germany — intemperance [Cheers], igno- 
rance, vice, and that most dread of all invaders that 
sooner or later reaches every home? Are the dominions 
of death not wide enough that nations should spend 
£400,000,000 on extending them? There were Cru- 
sades in the Middle Ages, where princes and nations 
dropped their feuds and abandoned their quarrels for 
some great purpose. There are nobler purposes awaiting 
princes and peoples to-day. Let them cast aside sus- 
picion, quarrels and feuds, and unite in redeeming hu- 
manity from the quagmire into which millions have sunk 
in misery and despair. [Loud applause. ] 


Justice and Peace —A Vision for Europe. 


Address of Lord Courtney of Penwith, President, at the formal 
opening of the London Peace Congress in Cazton Hall, 
Tuesday morning, July 28. 

We have a very rigid time-table, to which I propose 
to adhere strictly. I propose, therefore, to go at once 
to the single thought which I desire to submit to you in 
connection with this Congress, and that is the connec- 
tion between justice and peace. Without justice we can 
have no guarantee of permanent peace. With justice 
the peace of the world is unassailable. There are words 
in an old poem — familiar to many generations of Eng- 
lishmen, and in some sort familiar no doubt to our foreign 
friends — which often occur to my mind in relation to 
this thought. The words as we use them run thus: 

‘* Mercy and Truth have met together; 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.”’ 

Righteousness and peace, or, as we say now, justice 
and peace. Without righteousness, no peace; with 
righteousness, perpetual peace. When injustice is once 
enthroned and in possession, there must be a perpetual 
desire to overthrow the injustice and establish right in 
its place; and when injustice possesses the minds of 
nations and rulers there is a perpetual instinct to be un- 
just and to establish that order of things against which 
we have to rebel. 

I know there are some among us who believe that the 
only sure way to get rid of injustice is not to rise against 
it, but to observe the passive resistance of those who do 
not acknowledge and will not strike against the system. 
That is a noble creed. I would envy those who could 
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possess it in the full, and I never would say one word to 
lessen the faith of those who hold it. It is a creed sanc- 
tioned by the highest, the deepest authorities to which 
we can appeal; and if I do not put it before you to-day 
as a solution of the great evil with which we are fight- 
ing, I still will utter no word which will suggest any 
disparagement of it. 

But now, in respect of injustice — looking back upon 
the wars of the past, most of them we now know to be 
admitted by all men to have been preventable. Yet 
there are some of which our friends still say, and say 
with much plausibility, that they were inevitable. They 
were wars to get rid of injustice, wars to upset cruel, 
hard dominations, wars to establish the liberties of races 
and communities. If there had been no injustice these, 
the most defensible of all wars, would have been un- 
necessary. And though we may appeal to them and 
think of them with feelings of admiration and respect 
for those who suffered loss of life, extinction of all hap- 
piness, forfeiture of all they longed for in bringing about 
the justice, the independence, and the liberty for which 
they struggled and protested, yet if we can get rid of 
injustice to-day, if we can secure the rule of justice 
throughout the world, this admiration itself, which is so 
attractive, which carries away, and I cannot say wrongly 
carries away, 80 many young minds, would cease to have 
its advantage. 

HOW TO FIGHT INJUSTICE, 

How shall we labor to bring about that great result? 
How shall we get rulers and nations to cease to aspire to 
obtain power over others? How shall we get the mem- 


bers and nations to be just to one another, so that they 
shall not even tolerate the thought of wrongdoing ? 
How shall we get amongst nations what we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining within nations —reference to law 
instead of to force, an appeal to the privileges and the 
powers of society for enforcing justice, instead of an 
appeal, a resort to what power we can command to com- 


pel justice? How can we hope to bring about this result ? 

The first thing to which I would direct your attention 
is to use all your powers and opportunities to develop 
the strength, the scope, the purity of international law. 
[Applause.] Endeavor as much as you can as individ- 
uals to influence your rulers, as much as you can as 
citizens cf free communities to develop, strengthen and 
purify international law — international law which rises 
above the separate nations, just as the municipal law of 
the community rises above the separate citizens. A time 
there was when there was no such thing as international 
law. That time has passed away in respect of some of 
the communities of the world. When Attila’s hordes 
overran Europe there was no thought of international 
law to bar their steps. They did what they liked. 
They took what they could get. They killed those in 
their way. They were the incarnation of brute-force 
and brate-thirst. Tbat has practically passed away, and 
we find all nations respecting in some form or other 
those conventions to which we have given the name of 
international law. These things arose first of all in 
the closet. Philosophers, men of piety, and individual 
thinkers developed the rules which should regulate the 
conduct of the nations towards one another. These in- 
fluenced diplomacy in a greater or less degree. Then 
institutes and associations were founded ; and from such 
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voluntary associations have arisen those conferences 
which show that rulers of nations desire to carry out and 
develop the principles and to promote the force and 
jurisdiction of international law. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCES. 

Some of us wished for more work from the Hague 
Conferences. Some of us thought the one held last year 
did not accomplish as much as it might. Do not be 
afraid to indulge in that thought. It is better to seek 
forward further than we can attain. Unless we do this 
we shall attain very little. But it would not be just to 
say that the Hague Conference last year did nothing. 
It did much. It observed — somewhat to its own dis- 
comfort in the management of business — it observed as 
a cardinal principle that great doctrine which has been 
slowly evolved amongst nations, of the equality of every 
nation on earth. [Applause.] Great country, little 
country, in the conference of nations they are alike. 
Each civilized community has its own rights which must 
retain the respect of the others. [Applause.] In the 
course of time some rules and regulations will be ac- 
cepted which will remove some of those causes of em- 
barrassment. This is a great thing, a noble thought that 
you should get all those nations assembled by their dele- 
gates to give discussion on equal terms of the develop- 
ment of their rights, security of their possessions and the 
defence of their just claims. 

A TRIBUNAL FOR THE NATIONS. 

They consented in principle at the last Hague Confer- 
ence to a court which should overrule the courts of sepa- 
rate nations, which should be a tribunal of appeal to 
which the separate nations should have recourse — no 
longer a court merely open to those who wish to come 
to it, but a tribunal established which should supersede 
those, and be a court of appeal to which the private 
nations should be subjected, and should enforce a law 
above the conventions of any State, above the author- 
ity, above the power of any separate domination. 

That was a great effort. Can we do nothing more 
than this to develop a notion of justice in these nations ? 
Yes, we can. After all, the machinery of justice in- 
volves this fundamental right —that when two nations 
are in disagreement there is a tribunal to which these 
nations can appeal. In perfect form this tribunal is 
always in action. Then you have established a law 
which does away with private violence. If you get that 
among nations you would have a law which would do 
away with national violence. We cannot expect to get 
the establishment of this tribunal all at once to which each 
party can compel the other to come and to be obedient. 
But we can begin by getting powers to consent singly 
that if any differences arise between them those differ- 
ences shall be referred to a tribunal they name or a tri- 
bunal that is existing, — that is to say, we can promote 
treaties of arbitration, which are in themselves an ac- 
knowledgment of deference to right as against the asser- 
tion of private will [Applause], an admission that if any 
difference arises between the two contracting parties that 
should be referred to an impartial and independent tri- 
bunal. We have done much in respect of this line of 
action in recent years. Nation has combined with na- 
tion throughout Europe. They have gone to the United 
States. We have agreements sometimes for the com- 
plete reference, sometimes for partial reference, of the 
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causes in dispute. We have done much to get this prin- 
ciple admitted, and we see further in this direction to 
which I want you to give your attention and assistance. 
In this respect, let me call to your mind the name of a 
friend of ours who in recent years has perhaps done more 
than anybody else, at least well deserved to rank with 
any other, in these treaties of arbitration. My friend Sir 
Thomas Barclay has gene from city to city, from nation 
to nation, and succeeded in getting many of these treaties 
established. 


KINSHIP AND UNDERSTANDING, 


But underlying all notions of international law, under- 
lying the ideas developed in these private treaties, the 
great security of peace is to be found in the recognition 
by the members of different communities of their kin- 
ship with members of other communities, in the develop- 
ment of the notion of a common manhood, if not of a 
common citizenship. There we have the supreme guar- 
antee of perpetual international peace. Try to get to- 
gether representatives of the States of Europe and 
America, Try to get the people to understand one 
another. It is too often said, and with too much truth, 
you go your way dreaming and talking of your dreams. 
There lies at the bottom of humanity a great power of 
passion which when aroused scatters all your fabric of 
vision, just as a bubble is burst in the air — public pas- 
sion controlled and burst by public ignorance. 

Against these things we have to fight, against these 
things I implore you to use all your power. [ Applause. } 
Get people to understand one another, to understand how 
they may be friends, to understand how they may offend 
one another. This, perhaps, is one of the most difficult 
lessons to be learned in private or public life. We offend 
our friends without meaning it, by something in our 
manner, in the limitations of our thoughts, in the crudity 
of our expressions. Try to understand other people and 
other nations, and struggle to correct in you all that 
savors of arrogance, of pretence, of disregard for the 
feelings of your neighbors. Shall I for a moment drop 
from this height and suggest one simple application of 
this principle? When a foreigner is speaking to you in 
his own language and you do not understand it, try to be 
silent and sympathetic. [Hear, hear, and applause. | 

Now I cannot pass from this thought without reference 
to another man who has just passed away, to the great 
loss of the cause of peace. What a happy thought it 
was of Sir William Randal Cremer when he brought to- 
gether the interparliamentary conferences, which made 
the deputies of Paris conversant with the members of 
the House of Commons in London, which brought both 
in contact with the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, and with those of other countries. To Sir William 
Cremer we owe a great debt. He deserved the award 
of the Nobel prize, and he showed the elevation of his 
spirit, the magnanimity of his character, when as a poor 
man he applied the whole proceeds of his limited re- 
sources to the cause of peace. [ Applause.] 


A VISION FOR EUROPE. 

I will give you just a small illustration of what we 
may hereafter attain — not at once. We have need of 
patience and faith. Patience without faith would be 
acquiescence in the evil forever. Faith without patience 
would produce revolt, disappointment and reaction. But 
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the thing will come. Turn for a moment to that great 
federation in the West, where there are things going on 
that might be questioned, but where we have an illustra- 
tion of the great principle of arbitration. If the State of 
New York has a difficulty with the State of Massachu- 
setts, do they go to war? No, the matter is brought to 
the Supreme Court of the United States to seitle their 
cause of difference. Here is a vision which Europe may 
some day be able to bring about and apply for its own 
use. The Courts of Europe shall appeal to a supreme 
international court, to that court they shall carry their 
enmities and causes of disagreement and there find a 
refuge and escape from all those troubles which short- 
sighted people declare to be inevitable, but which we 
believe in the future will cease to occur because they will 
be absorbed in a vision of law, of justice and of peace. 
[Great applause. ] 


——— oO oe 


Peacemakers at London. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Seventeenth In- 
ternational Congress. 


BY JAMES L, TRYON. 


The seventeenth Universal Peace Congress met in 
Caxton Hall, London, July 26 to August 1. The fact that 
it met at the world’s greatest centre made it possible to 
get a large attendance and gave it a peculiarly significant 
interest. Delegates attended from twenty-four nations, 
even Turkey, South Africa, India and Japan sending 
representatives. The sentiments of two hundred and 
eighty Societies were concentrated there. Members 
of the Labor and Social Democratic party, the Trades 
Union Congress, the London Trades Council, the Hu- 
manitarian League, the International Law Association, 
and delegates from reform clubs, women’s federations, 
churches and educational institutions in Great Britain 
united with the peace workers in a common expression 
of opinion. From the continent of Europe came a large 
number of well-known peace advocates. The veteran 
Passy of France could not come, but Ruyssen, Arnaud 
and Dumas brought to the meeting that keenness of 
intellect, that purity of idealism, and that familiarity 
with the European political situation for which the 
French delegates are distinguished. From Germany 
came Pastors Umfrid and Rohleder, Professors Heilberg, 
Richter and Quidde. Baron de Neufville of Frankfort 
brought with him a new worker in the person of Baron 
Von Siebold, the son of the famous scientist of that 
name whose work for Japan causes him to be remem- 
bered by her with gratitude. Baron Von Siebold 
served as an interpreter and diplomatic agent in making 
important treaties between Germany and Japan in his 
earlier life. He brought to the Congress a clear grasp 
of sound international principles and an admirable spirit 
of codperation. Professor Stein of Berne, always a force 
at a gathering of this kind, represented the Berne Bureau 
in place of Dr. Gobat, who could not attend. 

From Austria came the Baroness Von Suttner and 
A.H. Fried. Many of the European delegates brought 
with them their wives and a son or daughter, some 
of whom had been present at Munich last year and 
at previous Congresses. Their presence made it possible 
to have little tea parties at the hotels in the evening, or 
gave an opportunity for breakfasting in family groups, 
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AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE LONDON PEACE CONGRESS. 


which lent to the life of the Congress a pleasant social side. 

The English workers were practically all present. 
Among them were Miss Peckover, President of the Wis- 
bech Local Peace Association, which is said to be the 
largest in the world; Rev. C. Spriggs-Smith, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and C. D. Hall, the latter 
a familiar figure at every Peace Congress, both of whom 
are associated with Miss Peckover’s society; Field Sec- 
retary Morday, the energetic associate with Dr. Darby 
in the executive work of the British Peace Society ; 
Mrs. Louise B. Swan of Bristol, one of the most active 
political speakers in England; and Miss Ellen Robinson 
of Liverpool; some of whom, although they took but a 
minor part in the proceedings of the Congress, are con- 
stantly engaged in the peace propaganda in Great Britain. 
Scotland and Ireland both had a good representation. 

tev. Walter Walsh, who had just returned from his 
fruitful visit in America, came down from Dundee. 

The management of the Congress was of course wholly 
British, and comprised the principal officials of the British 
Peace Societies, either in an active or honorary capacity. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee was Mr. T. P. 
Newman, an exact, thorough and practical manager. 
Mr. H. S. Perris, formerly a Unitarian minister, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Martineau, was the General Secretary. He 


brought to his difficult task a cheerful and accommodating 


spirit. He devoted himself to the interests of the mem- 
bers as well as to the program of the Congress, and won 
the respect and love of every one. He was assisted by 
his brother, George H. Perris, who, though nominally 
only the press agent of the Congress, was one of its most 
influential personalities when it came to putting thought 
into the form of resolutions. The Misses Huntsman, 
Miss Playne and Mr. Charles Weiss made every for- 
eigner feel at home with their cordial and painstaking 
hospitality. Mr. J. F. Green and Dr. W. Evans Darby 
were Honorary Secretaries. Mr. Green took an active 
part in guiding the affairs of the Congress. Dr. Darby, 
besides attending it, gave a notable series of lectures for 
the public every day at Bow Street Church on “ Factors 
in the Promotion of International Peace.” 

The Honorary President of the Congreas, Lord Court- 
ney of Penwith, a former member of the British govern- 
ment, an authority on International and British Consti- 
tutional Law, gave great dignity to the proceedings, 
speaking on every occasion in which he took part with a 
clear knowledge of the principles of the peace movement 
and of the things most to be desired now. His out- 
spoken, manly English courage made him an ideal leader. 
One of the most striking characteristics of all the English 
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delegates was their absolute fearlessness and frankness 
in dealing with the questions at issue. What Emerson, 
in his “ English Traits,” says of the honesty of English- 
men, was confirmed by the speeches made at this Congress, 

The chairman of the business sessions was Mr. Joseph G. 
Alexander. Mr. Alexander was for many years secretary 
of the International Law Association. He is familiar 
with the principal European languages and he knows the 
continental usage in debate which was adopted by the 
Congress. [is accurate and ready information on every 
phase of peace work and his familiarity with the machin- 
ery of committees, his sense of the desirability of unity 
and method in parliamentary proceedings, as of propriety 
and brevity in debate, together with his firmness of de- 
cision, made him an efficient presiding officer. 

America had between fifty and sixty delegates at the 
Congress. They included Dr, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, and Miss True- 
blood, Rev. Charles KE. Beals, Field Secretary, and Mrs. 
Beals, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, Dr. 
Sylvester F. Scovel, ex-President of Wooster University, 
Ohio, and Hon. Theodore E. Burton, all three of them 
Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society, Judge 
Robert E. Raymond and Mrs. Raymond, and the Misses 
Seabury of New Bedford, Mrs. George F. Lowell of New- 
ton, Prof. B. H. Hibbard of Iowa, Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood of Washington, A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., 
Stanley R. Yarnall of Philadelphia, and Dr. Dudley A. 
Sargent of the Harvard Gymnasium. The American 
college students were represented by George Fulk, Sec- 
retary of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, and Mr. 
N. L. Baldwin, a student. Rev. Frederick Lynch and 
Miss Mary J. Pierson represented the Peace Society of 
the city of New York. The Utah Peace Society, of 
which the Governor of Utah is President, one of the 
branches of the American Peace Society, sent three 
delegates. Rev. Dr. J. J. Hall came with a commission 
from Governor Glenn of North Carolina. Judge Loyed 
E. Chamberlain, W. R. Chester and Richard L. Gay, 
President, Vice-President and Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade, who were on a tour to- 
gether in England and the Continent, represented that 
body. Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson of California, a member 
of the American Peace Society, who resides in Paris, 
spent the week with the delegation. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Trueblood, the American 
delegation held daily meetings, either before or between 
sessions, for business of its own, and for the purpose of 
bringing together for united action in the Congress peace 
workers who are scattered all over our country, some 
of whom met at London for the first time. It organized 
with Judge Raymond as Chairman and James L. Tryon 
as Secretary. It elected Mr. Mead to the Board of Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents of the Congress, and chose the fol- 
lowing as members of the important committees : 

International Law. Dr. Trueblood and Judge Ray- 
mond. 

Actualities (Current Events). 
and Mr. Tryon. 

Armaments. Mr. Mead and Mr. Yarnall. 

Propaganda. Rev. Mr. Lynch and Mr, Fulk. 

International Life. Dr. Scovel and Mrs. Mead. 
Workingmen. Rev. Mr. Beals and Miss Pierson. 


Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
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Dr. Trueblood was chosen by the management of the 
Congress to serve on the deputation to present an ad- 
dress to the King. The reception of this delegation was 
probably the greatest event of this or of any International 
Peace Congress, and the mere announcement that it was 
to take place gave the convention an honored standing 
in social and governmental circles in England. 

RECOGNITION OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT BY THE 

CHURCHES. 

Another public recognition of the Congress came in 
the form of a service on Sunday afternoon, July 26, at 
Westminster Abbey. The Bishop of Hereford, the most 
popular peace leader in the Church of England, was to 
have been the preacher, but was kept away by the critical 
illness of his son, and could only communicate his senti- 
ments by a letter which was read later during one of the 
sessions. His place was taken by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
who preached a sermon which, though extremely con- 
servative, showed real respect for the cause. 

On Monday there was a Conference of the Churches, 
under the auspices of the Society of Friends, in Caxton 
Hall. A similar meeting preceded the Glasgow Congress 
a few years before, and had produced good results in 
drawing the attention of the churches to the cause. 
The present meeting was significant in that it once more 
brought the churches into line and strengthened those 
who attended it in their moral grasp of peace principles. 
All denominations took an interest in it, though it was 
impossible for all to be represented by speakers. The 
Bishop of Carlisle presided at the opening session, led 
the devotions and made an address. In a carefully 
reasoned and discriminating speech, like his sermon of 
the day before, he outlined the relations of Christians to 
the peace movement. He frankly said that he could not 
go as far as some of the delegates in sentiment, but as 
far as he went he went with his whole heart. He gave 
it as his opinion that the most distinguishing note of 
Christianity was the ideal of peace. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley of Boston gave the Congress, 
in this meeting, its first positive note, which was echoed 
again and again throughout the day, not only in the 
words of speakers on the platform, but in the conversa- 
tion of individuals between sessions as they discussed 
his straightforward utterances. Dr. Rowley made a 
kind and telling allusion to the growing love and regard 
of Americans for the English people, which he hoped 
was reciprocated, as indeed, judging by the applause, it 
seemed to be. He said that we should teach in our 
churches what arbitration has done to prevent war, lay 
before the people the moral damage of war, and show 
what are a man’s true relations to his neighbor, whether 
that neighbor be across the street or across the sea. 
“No power for peace is greater than the Christian 
church. She could, if she would, outrival all the peace 
societies in hastening the day when arbitration shall take 
the place of war.” 

Everybody who is familiar with the hold of militarism 
upon Germany realizes what a difficult task it is for 
clergymen who are interested in the peace movement 
there to make an impression upon their fellow-pastors. 
Rev. Theodor Rohleder of Wurtemberg and Rev. Otto 
Umfrid of Stuttgart are the well-known peace leaders 
among the German clergy. Pastor Rohleder believed 
that the churches should coéperate with the governments 
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in making peace, but should not try to coerce them. He 
believed in an international coédperation of peace forces, 
and suggested that periodicals should appear in different 
languages to spread the principles of peace among Chris- 
tians. Pastor Umfrid expressed great hope for results 
through the practical genius of the English people in 
restoring the peace ideals of primitive Christianity. 
Germany, he felt, would follow England. Baron de 
Neufville, who, at Munich last year, by a simple and sin- 
cere declaration of his sentiments, saved the effort that 
was made there to bring the churches into relation with 
the peace movement, within the year conducted an ex- 
cursion of one hundred and forty German pastors to Eng- 
land, and has therefore done probably more towards the 
object than any other worker among the churches since 
the adjournment of the Munich Congress except Joseph 
Allen Baker, M. P., who initiated the visit and secured 
the means for carrying it out. On this visit Protestant 
and Catholic German clergymen met for the first time 
and held services together on ship board, a fact of the 
utmost significance. Baron de Neufville explained what 
this visit meant to the two nations, who are now the 
victims of an undesirable rivalry, and Dr. Trueblood, 
who followed him, brought out with kind and thoughtful 
appreciation an even fuller meaning of this visit than the 
brevity and modesty of the Baron had permitted him to 
do. Dr. Trueblood said that the temporary union of 


the German pastors was in itself of incalculable sig- 
nificance. 
In the afternoon Dr. R. F. Horton presided at the 


Church Conference. The words, “ No compromise,” the 
title which the newspapers gave to Dr. Horton’s address, 
furnish an excellent key to his remarks. The peace 
movement was put upon a distinctly New Testament 
basis, as it was a century ago when it began its organ- 
ized career. “ We should let all the world know,” said 
Dr. Horton, “that Jesus is dead against war.” He 
believed, like several other speakers who expressed 
themselves on that occasion, in a return to the principles 
of primitive Christianity. He pointed out that the con- 
verted soldiers of the second century preferred death to 
fighting, and allowed themselves to be cut down by their 
enemies rather than cut down their foes at the command 
of their officers. Founded as it is on the Sermon on the 
Mount, the church should withdraw her sanction from 
war. She should have the courage to forbid in the 


name of the Lord what is going on in Europe to-day, 


the useless preparations for war, the building up of arma- 
ments and the preparing of manhood for this purpose. 
She should adopt this attitude even though it were at 
present impracticable and States could not be expected 
at once to follow it. Dr. Horton came out squarely for 
non-resistance to national injuries, in the spirit of the 
charge of Christ, “resist not evil.” His address deeply 
impressed the delegates. 

Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, in an earnest, well-considered and practical 
address, made it the duty of the church to educate the 
public mind and the minds of rulers in the ideal of peace 
which Christianity held. War, he said, is a people’s 
question; it is no longer made by statesmen, financiers 
and journalists, but begins in the hearts of the people. 
We must teach that it is possible to prevent war, and we 
must try to overcome men’s hopelessness of this possibil- 
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ity by diffusing among them, with moral ardor, all the 
information and optimism that is needful for the task- 
Coming “own to the concrete, he suggested that we 
enroll children in Guilds of Peace, as in other Christian 
work, that Peace and Arbitration Societies should be 
represented by a committee in every church, and that 
we should emphasize those heroic qualities which we 
admire in the soldier, but which are a thousand times 
more often met with in peace than in war in the hazards 
of the sailor, the lifeboat man, and even the man in the 
sewer. 

Speaking on the problem of interesting the churches 
in peace, Rev. W. Spriggs Smith made the point that 
when the laymen were well organized in the peace 
movement the ministers would come in —a suggestion 
that may have a value in church circles where the min- 
isters are yet indifferent. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch of New York, in a ten-minute 
address, waked up the meeting once more on its moral 
side. Among other things that he observed, which kept 
his audience smiling and applauding to almost every 
sentence he uttered, sometimes because of his good 
humor, sometimes because of his seriousness, was that 
both in America and England we were still putting up 
hundreds of monuments to people who have killed some- 
body to one that is erected to some one who has saved 
somebody. This form of patriotic devotion, however, he 
said, is passing; people are beginning to feel a sense of 
brotherhood which forbids war. He referred to the 
pledge made by the Socialists in France and Germany, 
that in case of war they will not fight against each other. 
He declared that there is no double standard of morality, 
one for nations and one for individuals, but that what 
is wrong for two persons is wrong for two nations. He 
advocated teaching the idea of neighborhood; as we 
have it in city or state, so we must have it among the 
nations, with Russia, China, the Philippines and Japan 
as much as any others. We have no more right to kill 
a man in South Africa than in London. He wanted 
to see the churches take up the movement. “ When 
the churches preach a real Christianity, war will go.” 

During the latter part of the meeting the relation of 
the peace movement to missions was considered. Pro- 
fessor Carpenter had said that the church in the foreign 
fields should not call in the civil powers to help it when 
in trouble. Mr. A. J. Davidson, who is familiar with 
conditions in China, spoke of the critical nature of the 
military situation there. He said that we had never 
tried the right way of dealing with China, but had done 
her great injustice. We have sowed the wind and un- 
less our methods change we shall reap the whirlwind, 
for China, who now begins to think that power depends 
upon armaments, following the example of European 
governments, is taking up militarism, holding military 
maneuvers, building arsenals and adding twenty-five 
thousand men a year to her army. As she is united and 
has untold population she is destined to become the 
greatest military power in the world. Chinese students 
have become enthusiastic for military drill and are being 
taught it in some of the missionary schools. The mis- 
sionaries, therefore, need conversion and the churches 
should bring it about. But, dangerous as the situation 
is, it can be saved if we make the right kind of effort in 
behalf of the principles of peace.| 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 


Another event of equal importance with this Confer- 
ence on the relation of the churches to the peace move- 
ment was the visit of three Bishops of the Lambeth 
Conference, who came to the Congress on Thursday 
morning when Lord Courtney was present to receive them. 
They were the Bishop of Ripon, Boyd Carpenter, known 
in America as in England as a gifted orator and broad- 
minded man, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, and the 
Bishop of Perth, Australia. The Bishops brought with 
them a resolution which was passed, not for special use 
in expressing sympathy with the Peace Congress, but 
on the merits of the cause of peace in general. It appears 
as a part of the regular platform of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. The Bishop of Ripon, in an excellent speech 
of ten minutes, presented the resolution, which is as 
follows: 

‘‘That this Conference, while frankly acknowledging the 
moral gain sometimes won by war, rejoices in the gain of 
higher ethical perception evidenced by the increasing willing- 
ness to settle difficulties among nations by peaceful methods ; 
it records therefore its deep appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the Conference at The Hague, and its thankfulness 
for the practical work achieved and for the principle of inter- 
national responsibility acknowledged by the delegates; and 
finally, realizing the dangers inseparable from commercial and 
national progress, it urges earnestly on all Christian peoples 
the duty of allaying race prejudice, reducing by peaceful 
arrangements the conflict of trade interests, and promoting 
among all races the spirit of brotherly coéperation for the 
good of all mankind.” 

Bishop Lawrence and the Bishop of Australia also 
spoke briefly. The Bishop of Australia took occasion 
to justify the system of universal military service lately 
advocated in Australia by saying that the benefit of it 
consisted in making every man responsible. He who 
proposed war would have to take part in it, a provision 
which he thought would have a tendency to prevent war 
from taking place. This address caused a ripple of dis- 
agreement in the audience, who thought the Bishop had 
taken unfair advantage of a congress met to promote 
peace; but no action was taken with regard to it. 

Bishop Lawrence said that international peace de- 
. pended upon the spirit and temper of the great body of 
the people. Give the people time to think and they will 
think honestly and right. The Hague Conference had 
fortunately provided a means by which we can delay 
action until there is a mutual understanding between 
contending nations. ‘The United States, whose govern. 
ment is of, for and by the people, may be depended upon 
to stand for peace whenever it can stand for it with 
justice. He touched a fundamental note and received 
great applause when he said that war falls most heavily 
on the wage-earning people. “As the wage-earning 
people gain in intelligence and in influence with their 
own governments we may hope for the increase of the 
comity of nations.” 


RECEPTIONS AND SOCIAL GATHERINGS, 


During the week several interesting receptions were 
held. The first of these was on Sunday afternoon, when, 
after the service at Westminster Abbey, several of the 
delegates by invitation paid a visit to Mrs. John Richard 
Green, the wife of the historian, who showed them her 
study, achoice portrait of Mr. Green and other interesting 
mementos of his life. On Monday evening the whole 
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Congress was given a reception at the Whitehall rooms 
of the Hotel Metropole. The members were received by 
Lord and Lady Courtney. Special addresses were made 
by Lord Courtney on this occasion, by a representative of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, expressing the 
warmest interest in the cause, by Mr. Arnaud and others. 
Receptions were also given by Sir Thomas and Lady 
Barclay at Earl’s Court Exhibition, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Bigland at Chelsea and by Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Moscheles, whose beautiful home is in the same part of 
London, by the Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, and by the 
National Liberal Club, the latter being on the last night 
of the Congress, after the busy week was over. At the 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Moscheles a peace play 
was acted in the parlor. This play, together with the 
pictures of the artist and brilliant lantern illuminations 
in the garden, gave the evening an esthetic setting which 
leaves it unique among the memories of the Congress, 
By invitation of the King the delegates went to Windsor 
Castle on Wednesday, and were shown apartments which 
the general public are seldom, if ever permitted to see. 
After spending an hour or two in the famous chapels and 
reception rooms that are connected with the palace, see- 
ing souvenirs of the reign of Queen Victoria, portraits of 
the royal family and of distinguished sons of Great 
Britain, the delegates were given an afternoon tea in one 
of the hotels near the station. The weather was beauti- 
ful and the picturesque landscape about was seen to best 
advantage. 


QUEEN’S HALL THE 


MEETING — THE CHANCELLOR OF 
EXCHEQUER FOR PEACE. 

The first public meeting to which the delegates looked 
forward with special interest was that held on Tuesday 
evening at Queen’s Hall, after the Congress had formally 
opened. Queen’s Hall was the scene of hostile demon- 
strations against the advocates of peace during the agita- 
tion against the Boer War. To get possession of it now 
when their cause was honored was a peculiar satisfaction. 
They could, and did, look back with a sense of vindica- 
tion of their principles, realizing that to-day the great 
majority of English people are beginning to see the mis- 
take of that war. Around the hall were hung in large 
letters the familiar beatitude, “ Blessed are the Peace- 
makers,” the words “If You Wish for Peace Prepare for 
Peace,” “Law is Better than War,” and “ War Means 
Waste.” There was a chorus of singers; hymns printed 
on the program were passed around to the audience, end- 
ing with “God. Save the King.” These musical features 
gave opportunity for the expression of emotion, and lent 
to the meeting an air of enthusiasm. Lord Courtney 
presided. Distinguished leaders of the cause sat with 
him on the platform. 

The most popular public man in England, Right Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was the principal speaker. He was one of those who 
had braved the mob while speaking for peace princi- 
ples in the days of the Boer War, and is said to have 
escaped with his life at Birmingham only by putting on 
the uniform of a policeman and hurrying away from a 
besieged public hall in a carriage. He was considered 
by the peacemakers this night a hero. His heart was 
with the Congress. No kindlier speech could have been 
made than that made by him as he looked into the re- 
sponsive faces of deiegates assembled from so many 
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nations. It was full of the spirit of good international 
fellowship, fellowship not only between England and the 
world, but, what is more just now, between England and 
Germany. Pitched in a high key, it represented a vision 
of faith in the things that ought to be and will be when 
England leads the world in putting the money which she 
now expends in armaments into useful public works and 
in redeeming ber neglected classes from poverty and 
ruin. It is regrettable that such a speech should have 
been frequently interrupted by Suffragettes. They were 
stationed round the hall by prearrangement to carry out 
with persistent spirit the aggressive principles of their 
new campaign, which pledges them to interrupt every 
member of the Cabinet, whenever he speaks in public, by 
demanding suffrage for women. The objection was not 
against giving women votes, but that an international 
meeting, having nothing to do with English home affairs, 
should be interfered with, and especially when a high 
English official was speaking kindly and hopefully of the 
relations between England and Germany. Some fifteen 
women were ejected from the hall before order was re- 
stored and Mr. Lloyd-George, who was most forbearing, 
could finish what he had to say. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, whose speech is on another page, 
was followed by the Baroness Von Suttner, who spoke 
on “Inevitable Peace,” a topic that had been suggested 
by a felicitous phrase in the opening speech of Lord 
Courtney. Mr. Mead, to the gratification of the English 
and Americans present, alluded eloquently to the efforts 
made towards peace and fraternity by John Bright and 
Mr. Cobden a generation ago. Dr. John Clifford, an- 
other martyr-like character of the Boer War days, a man 
with the earnestness of the prophet and the eloquence of 
the orator, whose venerable face only served to strengthen 
him with his audience, stood up and declared for a posi- 
tive campaign for peace through international friendship. 
He believed in starting right with the child, disabusing 
it of the old ideals of battlefield glory, and creating in it 
a new manhood according to the pattern of Christianity. 
“Christ,” he said, “never meant us to take a second 
place in sacrifice for the promotion of peace principles.” 
“ Democracy,” he predicted, in a fine passage, “ is coming 
to its own,” and we shall have conditions when inter- 
national peace and brotherhood are perfectly possible. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND PEACE. 

One of the most entertaining of these outside meetings 
was that held for the benefit of young people, at Queen’s 
Hall, on Thursday evening. It was rather a poor time 
of year to get together many children from the public 
schools, as it was vacation, but faces of children could be 
seen in all parts of the hall eagerly listening to the mes- 
sage. This meeting was preceded by a lifeguard drill 
and a fire brigade drill by boys, and by a drill in physical 
exercises by girls, all of whom belonged to organized 
teams which had previously distinguished themselves by 
taking prizes for their proficiency. The lifeguard exer- 
cise represented a scene in which some men were at 
work with their tools, and next an explosion which 
injured five of them, each one of them in a different way, 
one having a broken leg, another a concussion, another 
bleeding at the nose, etc. Then the rescuers appeared 
and treated each sufterer according to his injury with 
bandages, splints or restoratives. The fire drill enabled 
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a boy company to show that they could rescue twenty 
persons from a building three stories high within twenty 
minutes from the time when the alarm was rung and the 
first ladder was put up. The relief squad came on duty 
once more to attend burned and suffocated victims, who 
were lifted tenderly to a place of safety. The whole 
performance was made very realistic and was marked by 
hearty applause from the spectators. Its object was to 
show the heroism of peace, and that the qualities of the 
soldier can serve useful and beneficent aims in civil 
life. The enthusiasm and spirit of coOperation among 
the boys and girls in rescue work seemed even greater 
than it is in military drill. These societies of boys, of 
which there are now several hundred in Great Britain, 
have been organized to supplant the Boys’ Brigades. 
Several addresses were made at this meeting which 
were calculated to stimulate the interest of young people 
in peace or to call the attention of parents to the im- 
portance of peace teaching. The first of these, and one 
that impressed everybody with its common sense and 
dignity, was by Sir William Collins, M. P., the Vice- 
Chancellor of London University, formerly of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London City Council. From the 
point of view of the true principles of education, he was 
opposed to military drill and rifle practice in schools, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, the foremost of the women peace 
workers in England, made an appeal to the boys and 
girls to take up the new conception of heroism and follow 
the path of the Lord himself, who died to save and not 
to destroy. She showed that, given a speaker of the 
right temperament and understanding, of the type of 
Frances Willard, for example, it is possible to bring the 
peace movement to the hearts of children quite as effect- 
ively as the temperance movement or any other humani- 
tarian cause. Mr. George H. Perris, in explaining the 
principles of peace to the young people, said that our 
idea is not to lie down and let somebody kill us, but to 
secure fairness and justice among nations by referring 
their disputes to third parties whose heads are cool, as 
when we send a case to the Hague Court instead of seek- 
ing justice by war and killing. He advised resistance to 
compulsory training and refusing to vote for Members 
of Parliament who are unsound on the peace movement. 
Mr. Perris was followed by Mrs. Mead, who made one 
of her most effective speeches. She urged the study of 
the subject by the young, and recommended warfare 
against the internal foes of a nation, such as the drink 
evil, which was England’s enemy rather than Germany. 
She advised the study of the German language and his- 
tory, letting the boys and girls of each country get into 
touch with each other, and, above all else, that they be 
taught to put themselves in the “other fellow’s place,” 
a faculty which she believed in more than in a diploma. 
Mrs. Mead was followed by Rev. Sylvester Horne, who, 
in the course of a spirited address, in which he expressed 
the hope that the bully and braggart might be eliminated 
from international life, and righteousness and justice put 
in their stead, demanded that physical culture be given 
the right direction and that military training be not 
allowed to monopolize it, and affirmed that the advocates 
of peace believe not in destroying the body, but in im- 
proving it, in building brains up, not blowing brains out. 
He paid a high tribute to the non-resistant Quaker whom 
the soldiers sent to arrest could not fight because the 
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man in the white hat would not fight with them. Asa 
fitting close to the meeting, Mr. Alexander, who presided, 
called upon Miss Mary J. Pierson of New York City, 
who was present on the platform. Miss Pierson was the 
pioneer in arranging children’s mass peace meetings. 
She organized the great young people’s meeting at the 
New York National Peace Congress, and gives a large 
part of her time to the problem of educating the young 
in peace principles. She took opportunity to pay a high 
tribute to Superintendent Maxwell, the liberal-minded 
educator, whose consent has made it possible to do peace 
work among the public schools of New York. 


THE GOVERNMENT BANQUET — THE PRIME MINISTER 


SPEAKS. 


The event of the week was the banquet on Friday 
evening at the Hotel Cecil, at the expense of the new 
British International Hospitality Fund, and under the 
management of Right Honorable Lewis Harcourt, first 
Commissioner of Public Works. It was the third occa- 
sion of the kind when this Hospitality Fund, so recently 
established, was used, the first having been when the 
French deputies were received at the House of Commons, 
and the second when the competitors in the Olympic games 
were entertained. The event proved that this sort of 
government expenditure is calculated to do a vast amount 
of good in producing friendly international feeling. 

Fully four hundred delegates attended the banquet, 
representing nations in Europe and America, people 
known in literature, in science, in the church and in 
public life. Never was a banquet just like it held in 
England or in any other country. It corresponded, how- 
ever, to the time when Secretary Hay appeared at 
the Boston Peace Congress or Secretary Root at the 
New York Congress, or when Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman received the Interparliamentary Union at West- 
minster Hall, but it was a stage in evolution. Here was 
a company of people receiving recognition from a gov- 
ernment, not in the form of a public meeting, but in the 
more informal, friendly atmosphere of the dinner table. 
It was, next to the reception by the King, the most sig- 
nificant feature of the Congress. 

Seated at the high table were Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Asquith, the new Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord and Lady Courtney, Ambassador Bryce, Lady Aber- 
deen, Lord Fitsmaurice, Senator La Fontaine (Belgium), 
Signor Moneta (Italy), Professor Stein (Switzerland), 
Professor Ruyssen (France), Professor Quidde (Ger- 
many), and from America Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead and Miss Eckstein, and others repre- 
senting different nations. 

To the toast, “The King,” which Mr. Harcourt an- 
nounced and which was repeated by the master of cere- 
monies, who commanded “great silence,” the whole 
company arose in token of respect. Mr. Harcourt, in 
proposing the toast, which he did with dignity and ease, 
said that throughout His Majesty’s whole life, and espe- 
cially throughout his reign, the King had been an invalu- 
able asset to the comity of nations and to the peace of 
the world. He had proved himself to be “a king 
among diplomats, and a diplomat among kings,” and 
he added to his native charm and tact that influence 
which he rightly possessed and constitutionally exercised 
through the medium and on the advice of his responsible 
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ministers. Mr. Harcourt took advantage of the occasion 
to offer to the delegates, on behalf of those ministers, a 
warm and cordial welcome to their shores and to express 
the fervent hope that their deliberations might contribute 
to that result which they (the ministers) considered the 
highest interest of humanity —the continued peace of 
the nations. [Great applause. | 

Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, whose speech appears 
elsewhere, was received with enthusiasm as he arose to 
propose the toast, “ The International Peace Movement,” 
and was frequently applauded as he progressed with his 
remarks. He was expected to speak with a certain 
amount of diplomatic reserve, because of his exalted 
position with its great responsibilities, and he did so, but 
he showed a sincere sympathy with the cause. He did 
not expect to see universal disarmament in his day, but 
he remarked upon the extraordinary sums that are spent 
on armaments, and declared that no object could be 
worthier than to provide a substitute for the arbitrament 
of arms. Speaking of the difficulty of dealing with deli- 
cate questions which occur in international life, when the 
passions of proud and independent peoples are inflamed, 
he said,— and this was the key to his speech: “The 
main thing is that nations should get to know and to 
understand one another. When I say that half their 
quarrels arise from the want of such understandings, I 
am grossly understating the case. The notion that there 
are hereditary antagonisms, which it is almost a point of 
honor to challenge; that there are natural antipathies 
which must from time to time find an outlet in carnage and 
destruction,— these pernicious superstitions, if such there 
are, need to be eradicated from the minds not only of 
children, but of grown men and whole communities.” 
[Great applause. ] 

After Mr. Asquith had finished, Lord Courtney sug- 
gested that a rivalry of commercial and industrial enter- 
prise was assumed between England and Germany. 
“T claim,” said Lord Courtney, “that if you want to 
remove the peril, which is felt in Germany to be a real 
peril, if you want to come to some agreement which will 
arrest the development of armaments, you must go to 
the root of the matter. You must ask yourselves whether 
the old rule which sufficed our grandfathers must not 
be a little bit abated, and whether you must not give an 
immunity to commerce.” This was a delicate but effective 
hint as to the importance of the immunity from capture 
of private property at sea, which was felt to have been 
given at a most opportune moment to impress the Cab- 
inet ministers. 

Professor Quidde, who followed, and who spoke from 
the depths of his soul what he believed to be the best 
thought in Germany, translated into English what he 
had tried to make the audience understand in German. 
“If people say there are bad feelings in Germany towards 
England, I say, Do not believe it. It is not true that 
the German people think of you as your yellow press 
try to make you believe. I do not understand that com- 
petition between nations, competition which profits both, 
should be the reason for any unfriendly feeling or con- 
flict.” [Loud applause. ] 

This address had the effect of touching both England 
and Germany on the noblest side of their national char- 
acter. It was one of the most impressive episodes of the 





week, and proved once more what every delegate had 
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begun to feel, that for broad-mindedness and a spirit of 
genuine fraternity, Professor Quidde has no superior 
among the advocates of peace. It was a most fitting 
speech for one who had given so much of himself to the 
cause when he acted as President of the Congress at 
Munich in 1907. 

At this meeting Professor Ruyssen spoke for France 
and Mr. Mead for America. 
RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS, 

The more important of the resolutions adopted were 
in substance as follows : 

First of all, there was a resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of the King. It read in part: “The 
Congress thanks His Majesty in the most hearty and 
respectful manner for having inaugurated, by the audience 
granted to a deputation of its delegates, an important 
precedent in the history of the peace movement... . 
While conscious that by this reception, and by his words 
on this occasion, His Majesty has exerted his influence 
in promoting the peace and harmony of the world, it 
trusts that he will continue in the future to grant that 
encouragement and sympathy which so much contribute 
to the success of the high objects of this Congress.” 

Governments were encouraged to follow the example 
of Great Britain in making provision for an International 
Hospitality Fund, and peace workers everywhere were 
urged to promote international visiting. 

Education in peace principles among academic students 
and pupils of primary and high schools was recommended 
as heretofore. “To render efficient this proposition,” 
one of the articles read, “the peace societies should asso- 
ciate with the schoolmasters of these schools.” The new 
American School Peace League, of which Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society is Organizing Secretary, was recognized 
as a valuable means of promoting work in the schools. 
At a conference of the teachers present at the Congress 
a resolution was passed recommending that endeavors 
be made to secure humane interpretation of history in 
schools ‘and colleges, and condemning all attempts to 
bring militarist propaganda and training into connection 
with education as calculated to lower the ideals of youth 
and to impair the efficiency of educational work. 

Nearly the whole of one session was given to the dis- 
cussion of the relations of labor and socialism to the 
peace movement. Mr. Will Thorne, M. P., one of the 
most effective speakers on this occasion, expressed the 
belief that the million and a half workingmen in Great 
Britain, whom he represented, were in favor of a reduc- 
tion of armaments, and of spending a large proportion of 
the money now devoted to the army and navy on pro- 
ductive and industrial enterprises. The Congress re- 
solved that trade unions and all workers’ organizations 
should be officially invited to take part in future Con- 
gresses; that the International Congress should appoint 
committees to make known the peace program to all 
wage-earners ; and that a report of the work of the com- 
mittee should be presented at each succeeding Congress. 

Suitable recognition was made in a resolution of the 
beneficent results of the Central American Peace Con- 
ference of 1907, and the laying of the corner stone of the 
building of the Bureau of American Republics. 

The guarantee by great European powers of the in- 
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tegrity of Norway and the territory bordering on the 
North Sea and the Baltic was also recognized. But the 
Congress urged that the protection of the smaller coun- 
tries should rest, not simply on relations established by 
the greater powers, but on the identical rights of all 
independent nations. 

In the case of Morocco, which has for some time past 
suffered from European intervention, it was recom- 
mended that when conflicts arise there, the subject of 
dispute should, without exception or delay, be sent to 
the Hague Court. 

The Young Turkey Party was represented in the Con- 
gress by Mr. Ahmed Riza, for seventeen years an exile 
residing in Paris, who made an impressive address on 
the condition of Turkey, which had just been granted 
by the Sultan popular rights and government by the 
constitution of 1876. The Congress expressed satisfac- 
tion that the constitution had been granted and the hope 
that the various nationalities subject to Turkish rule will 
henceforth be invested with the same rights and duties, 
without distinction of race or religion, and asked that the 
powers give energetic support to the legal and constitu- 
tional reforms promised. 

The Congress declared that it looked upon the princi- 
ples voted for by the Hague Conference as definite re- 
sults obtained, and believed that all the powers, true to a 
sense of their international solidarity, should try, by 
means of international litigation in case war threatened, 
to maintain general peace. It declared that arbitration 
should be made obligatory, and that all governments 
who have expressed themselves as favorable to the appli- 
cation in definite cases of obligatory arbitration should 
conclude among themselves a general treaty of perma- 
nent obligatory arbitration. It advised that the govern- 
ments should establish national committees, and an 
international committee also, with the object of framing 
an international code of public law. When this matter 
came up Dr. Trueblood expressed the opinion that an 
international commission would do useful work if it 
would make better known the results achieved by the 
Hague Conference, as not one person in twenty had any 
clear and accurate knowledge of what it had done. 

With regard to the organization of international life, 
on which the Congress provided a special committee, a 
resolution, introduced by Mr. Duplessix, recommended 
an international congress, court and executive, the latter 
to see that the laws are properly observed. 

In dealing with the question of warfare in the air the 
Congress expressed itself as follows : 


“The Congress protests most emphatically against the 
desire to see in the invention of aerial navigation only a 
new means of carrying on war. It considers it to be an 
invention of great benefit to civilization and protests 
against its being regarded only from the military stand- 
point.” 

“ The Congress urges that the twenty-two states which 
refused in 1907 to sign the renewal of the convention of 
1899, which prohibits the throwing of explosives and 
projectiles from balloons, adhere to this convention.” 


The most important resolutions were those passed on 
the limitation of armaments and the immunity from cap- 
ture of private property at sea, the first reported by 
George H. Perris, the second by Dr. Dumas. 
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Considering that the yearly expenditure on armaments 
by the powers of Europe, the United States and Japan, 
between the first and second Peace Conferences at The 
Hague, within eight years,.has increased from $1,219,- 
860,000 to $1,555,200,000, or $335,340,000, and that if 
it be not stopped there will be further increase before 
the third Conference meets in 1915, the Congress urged 
that a special conference of the chief naval powers should 
be called without delay by Great Britain, so that a prac- 
tical plan for limitation may be put into operation before 
the meeting of the third Hague Conference, when, if the 
plan has worked out successfully, it may lead to a more 
general agreement. “The Congress expresses the opin- 
ion that for the moment a practical method of such an 
arrest of armaments would be an agreement by the con- 
tracting states for a short term of years not to exceed 
the average total expenditure on army and navy, jointly 
or separately, during a similar preceding period.” 

The discussion turned almost entirely upon the section 
of the resolution which is quoted, recommending a lim- 
itation of the budget. Although the Congress recognized 
the difficulties presented by this method of limitation, it 
believed this was the best that could at present be pro- 
posed, and that the main thing was to make a beginning. 

Speeches were made by Messrs. Mead and Yarnall of 
the American delegation and by Signor Moneta of Italy. 
The latter stated that Italy had been disarming for sev- 
eral years, and expressed the belief that if any of the 
great nations would take the initiative in disarming with- 
out waiting for a formal treaty, the economic results 
therefrom would be so considerable that other nations 
would have to follow its example. 

The question of the immunity from capture of private 
property at sea was kept in close connection with the 
limitation of armaments. The argument in its favor 
was directed chiefly to the British members of the Con- 
gress, as Great Britain had prevented the immunity prop- 
osition from passing at the Second Hague Conference 
and it was felt that she needed conversion on this sub- 
ject. The resolution is as follows: 


“The Congress congratulates the second Hague Con- 
ference on having in some measure restricted the right 
of capture on sea by exempting from seizure boats which 
are exclusively used for coast fishery and local naviga- 
tion. The Congress expresses the hope that in the 
near future private property will be declared as abso- 
lutely free from capture on sea as it is on land, and that, 
as a counterpart of this reform, a general agreement for 
the reduction of armaments will be adopted.” 


In passing these two important resolutions, the seven- 
teenth International Peace Congress took the most ad- 
vanced stand on the two most pressing questions that 
are before the governments of the world. They are a 
fitting crown to its labors as an assembly met for the 
purpose of expressing public sentiment upon what no 
less authority than the Prime Minister of England says 
is “the greatest of all reforms —the establishment of 
peace upon earth.” 


— > 


Mr. Lloyd-George said, at the time of the Peace Con- 
gress, that his motto, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was “Less money for the production of suffering and 
more money for the reduction of suffering.” 
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William Ladd’s Project of a Congress 
and Court of Nations. 
BY DR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 

[The following estimate of the service of William Ladd in 
promoting the idea of a Congress and Court of Nations was 
given by Dr. Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, as a 
prelude to his address at the annual dinner of the American 
Peace Society on May 12, on the work of the Second Hague 
Conference, and published in our June issue. — ED. | 

In celebrating the eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Peace Society, it is proper that the 
name of William Ladd be mentioned with admiration, 
and a tribute paid to his memory. And it is no less 
appropriate, although it may not seem so fitting, that his 
services in the cause of international peace be a prelude 
to an account of the actual work accomplished at the 
second Hague Conference. That he organized the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in the year 1828 is an unquestioned 
fact. It is susceptible of demonstration that the labors 
of this simple apostle of peace pointed the way to the 
great international conference that met in the year 1899, 
and the work accomplished by it and its recent successor 
would seem to be in no small measure due to Ladd and 
his devoted disciples, who proclaimed the need of such a 
conference, outlined its organization, and, indeed, sug- 
gested the great projects which for years to come will 
form the basis of discussion of future conferences, namely, 
the codification of international law and the establishment 
of a court of justice, composed of judges, in which the 
law so codified can be adequately interpreted and admin- 
istered. 

It is not meant to suggest that the idea of international 
peace originated with William Ladd, for the establish- 
ment of peace has been the dream of the enlightened in 
all ages. Nor is it intimated that the means proposed 
for preserving the peace of the world were original with 
Ladd, for, to speak merely of modern times, Henry IV 
proposed a scheme — the so-called Grand Design, — and 
the Abbé de St. Pierre, basing his project upon the plan 
of Henry IV, expounded it to the eighteenth century. 
In 1693 William Penn published, in the interest of 
present and future peace, an essay for the establishment 
of a European Dyet, Parliament, or Estates. The jurist 
Bentham proposed disarmament and the establishment 
of a court of justice. The philosopher Kant not merely 
dreamed of a perpetual peace, but outlined the means by 
which this peace might be procured. _It is insisted that 
these various plans were either founded upon an impos- 
sible principle, that of force, or were rendered impracti- 
cable by a confusion of ideas and a misapplication of just 
principle; that, however correct they may have been in 
principle and the application of the principle, they ap- 
pealed to a limited class, whereas Ladd’s project, based 
upon the world as it actually is and upon the independence 
and equality of nations, sought to establish and safeguard 
peace by peaceable means, and appealed not merely to a 
select few, but to the enlightened peoples of the world. 

A mere statement of the salient features of the various 
projects shows their defects. For example, Henry IV 
proposed to humble the power and pride of Austria by 
force, and the federation of Europe, produced by force, 
was to be maintained by the sword. The plan of St. 
Pierre, while it did not contemplate the establishment of 
peace by force, nevertheless regarded force as necessary 
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to the perpetuation of peace,’ and aggrandizement of 
France was constantly before his eyes. The good Qua- 
ker, Penn, proposed a congress of nations for the settle- 
ment of international disputes; but however generous 
the plan, questions of a judicial nature were, it would 
seem, to be settled by diplomats, not by jadges trained 
in the law, and, however highly we may appreciate the 
diplomat in his proper sphere, the wisdom of mankind 
has established courts of justice for the settlement of 
purely judicial questions. The project of Bentham — 
outlined in 1788, but unpublished until 1843, — pre- 
supposed the abandonment of colonies by the mother 
countries and a reduction and fixation of armaments; 
but however clear and adequate his plan might be, it was 
nullified by the prerequisites, for nations are unwilling to 
renounce colonies, even although they may be the source 
of wars; and disarmament, no doubt, will continue un- 
acceptable until a better and more satisfactory substitute 
has been proposed for war. , Kant’s project of a perpet- 
ual peace presupposed that the countries of the world 
become republican or democratic .before a federation be 
possible and disarmament be realized, but the project 
was vitiated by interference with the internal organiza- 
tion and constitution of the different nations. The 
project of Bentham appealed to the jurist and those 
interested in utilitarianism. Kant’s project, the concep- 
tion of a philosopher, made its appeal to the philosopher 
and failed to reach the people in general. Ladd, on the 
contrary, accepted nations as actually constituted, pro- 
posed a conference of such nations, in which each should 
be represented with an equal vote, and the establishment 
of a court of justice composed of judges who should not 
exercise diplomatic functions. Living in a free country 
where public opinion is controlled by the people as a 
whole, he realized the necessity of winning public opinion 
to the support of his project, so that an educated public 
opinion might in the course of time force itself upon the 
government of its choice. 

Mr. Ladd’s plan for the establishment of a Congress 
and a Court of Nations is found in his essay on “A 
Congress of Nations,” published in Boston in the year 
1840, and it is not too much to say that this little book 
contains within its covers and within singularly narrow 
compass not merely the arguments for, Sut the argu- 
ments against the establishment of both institutions. As 
Mr. Ladd was a clear and incisive thinker and clothed 
his thought with the fewest possible words, it seems 
desirable to quote without comment, for they need none, 
the sections relating to the Congress and Court of Nations. 

And first of the Congress of Nations: 


“1. Our plan is composed of two parts,— namely, 
a Congress of Nations and a Court of Nations, either 
of which might exist without the other, but they would 
tend much more to the happiness of mankind if united 
in one plan, though not in one body. A congress of 
ambassadors from all those Christian and civilized na- 
tions who should choose to unite in the measure is 
highly desirable to fix the fluctuating and various 
points of international law by the consent of all the 
parties represented, making the law of nations so plain 
that a court composed of the most eminent jurists of 
the countries represented at the Congress could easily 
apply those principles to any particular case brought 
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before them. Such a congress would provide for the 
organization of such a court, but they would not con- 
stitute that court, which would be permanent, like the 
Supreme Court of the United States, while the Con- 
gress would be transient or periodical, with a change 
of members like the Congress or Senate of the’ United 
States. It is not proposed that the legislative and 
judiciary bodies shall be united. The Congress of 
Nations, therefore, is one body, and the creator of the 
Court of Nations, which is another distinct body. Any 
nation represented at the Congress might change its 
delegates as often as it pleased, like other ambassadors, 
but the members of the court would hold their offices 
during good behavior. 

“2. The Congress of Nations would be organized 
by a convention composed of ambassadors from all 
those Christian or civilized nations who should concur 
in the measure, each nation having one vote, however 
numerous may be the ambassadors sent to the conven- 
tion. This convention would organize themselves into 
a Congress of Nations by adopting such regulations 
and by-laws as might appear expedient to the ma- 
jority. Those who would not agree with the majority 
would, of course, have leave to withdraw from the 
convention, which would then constitute the Congress 
of Nations, choose its president, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries, clerks, and such other officers as they would see 
fit. New members might be received, at any time 
subsequent to the first organization of the Congress, by 
their embracing the rules already adopted, and the 
nations sending them adopting the laws of nations 
enacted by the Congress and duly ratified before their 
becoming members of the confederation. 

«3. After organization the Congress would proceed 
to the consideration of the first principles of the law 
of nations as they are laid down by civilians and agreed 
to by treaties, throwing all the light which the congre- 
gated wisdom of the civilized world contains on the 
principles of international law, and applying those 
principles to classes of individual cases. No principle 
would be established unless it had the unanimous con- 
sent of all the nations represented at the Congress and 
ratified by all the governments of those nations, so 
that each and every principle would resemble a treaty 
by which each nation represented bound itself to every 
other nation represented to abide by certain expressed 
principles in their future intercourse with one another, 
which agreement or treaty shall not be annulled ex- 
cept by the consent of all the parties making it. 

“4, That the progress of such a Congress would 
be very slow, it must be allowed; but so far from 
being the worse, it would be the better for that, and 
more likely to produce permanent and useful results. 
It would not be necessary that each article of the com- 
pact thus entered into should be ratified by the nations 
concerned before the Congress proceeded to settle other 
points ; but the whole, having been agreed on in Con- 
gress, could be submitted to the governments repre- 
sented, and such points as should be unanimously 
adopted should be considered as settled points of in- 
ternational law, and the remainder left open for fur- 
ther investigation, and thus all the most material points 
of international law would be forever settled, and 
other points put in a fair way of being settled. The 











Court of Nations need not be delayed until all the 

points of international law were settled, but its organ- 

ization might be one of the first things for the Congress 

of Nations to do, and, in the mean time, the Court of 

Nations might decide cases brought before it on prin- 
ciples generally known and acknowledged. 

“5. The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to 
do with the internal affairs of nations, or with insur- 
rections, revolutions, or contending factions of people 
or princes, or with forms of government, but solely to 
concern themselves with the intercourse of nations in 
peace and war. First, to define the rights of belliger- 
ents towards each other, and endeavor, as much as 
possible, to abate the horrors of war, lessen its fre- 
quency, and promote its termination; second, to settle 
the rights of neutrals, and thus abate the evils which 
war inflicts on those nations that are desirous of re- 
maining in peace; third, to agree on measures of utility 
to mankind in a state of peace; and fourth, to organize 
a Court of Nations. These are the four great divisions 
of the labors of the proposed Congress of Nations.” 
[Congress of Nations, by William. Ladd, Chap. IL., 
pp. 13-16.] 

That Mr. Ladd would have approved the Hague Con- 
ferences is hardly open to doubt. Whether or not he 
would have claimed their paternity would depend, it 
would seem, largely upon his modesty. 

In Chapter VII. of the essay, Mr. Ladd describes the 
Court of Nations as follows: 




























“Jt is proposed to organize a Court of Nations com- 
posed of as many members as the Congress of Nations 
shall previously agree upon, say two from each of the 
powers represented at the Congress, the power of the 
Court to be merely advisory. It is to act as a high 
court of admiralty, but without its enforcing powers. 
There is to be no sheriff or posse to enforce its com- 
mands, It is to take cognizance only of such cases as 
shall be referred to it by the free and mutual consent 
of both parties concerned, like a chamber of commerce ; 
and is to have no more power to enforce its decisions 
than an ecclesiastical court in this country. 

“2. The members of this court are to be appointed 
by the governments represented in the Congress of 
Nations, and shall hold their places according to the 
tenure previously agreed on in the Congress — prob- 
ably during good behaviour. Whether they should 
be paid by the governments sending them, or by the 
nations represented in the Congress conjointly, accord- 
ing to the ratio of their population or wealth, may be 
agreed on in the Congress. The court should organize 
itself by choosing a president and vice-presidents from 
among themselves, and appoint the necessary clerks, 
secretaries, reporters, etc., and they should hear counsel 
_on both sides of the questions to be judged. They 
might meet once a year for the transaction of business, 
and adjourn to such time and place as they should 
think proper. Their meeting should never be in a 

‘country which had a case on trial. These persons 
should enjoy the same privileges and immunities as 
ambassadors. 

“3. Their verdicts, like the verdicts of other great 
courts, should be decided by a majority, and need not 
be, like the decrees of the Congress, unanimous. The 
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majority should appoint one of their number to make 
out their verdict, giving a statement of facts from the 
testimony presented to the court, and the reasoning on 
those facts by which they come to a conclusion. 

“4, All cases submitted to the court should be 
judged by the true interpretation of existing treaties, 
and by the laws enacted by the Congress and ratified 
by the nations represented ; and where these treaties 
and laws fail of establishing the point at issue, they 
should judge the cause by the principles of equity and 
justice. 

“5. In cases of disputed boundary, the court should 
have the power to send surveyors appointed by 
themselves, but at the expense of the parties, to 
survey the boundaries, collect facts on the spot, and 
report to the court. Had there been such a court, 
the boundary line between Maine and New Brunswick 
would long ago have been equitably settled, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Some of the ex-governors 
of Maine have expressed to me that opinion. The 
Supreme Court of the United States very soon 
settled a similar difficulty between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

“6. This court should not only decide on all cases 
brought before it by any two or more independent, 
contending nations, but they should be authorized to 
offer their mediation where war actually exists, or in 
any difficulty arising between any two or more nations 
which would endanger the peace of the world. In- 
deed, they should act as conservators of the peace of 
Christendom, and watch over the welfare of mankind, 
either of the nations of the confederacy or the world 
at large. Often nations go to war on a point of honor, 
and having begun to threaten, think they cannot re- 
cede without disgrace; at the same time, they would 
be glad to catch at such an excuse for moderation, and 
often, when nations are nearly exhausted by a pro- 
tracted war, they would be glad to make peace, but 
they fear to make the first advances lest it should be 
imputed to weakness; and they would joyfully em- 
brace a mediator. In cases where ambassadors would 
neither be sent nor accepted, the members of this court 
might go as heralds of peace. How much better it 
would have been for the honor and interest of France 
if she had submitted her late disputes with Mexico, 
Buenos Ayres and Queen Pomare to such a court, 
rather than be at so great an expense to force an un- 
willing confession, which will rankle in the hearts of 
those who have been forced to it for a whole gen- 
eration. 

“7. If the court should be applied to to settle any 
internal dispute between any two contending factions, 
such as the right of succession to the throne, it would 
be their duty to hear the parties, and give their opinion 
according to the laws and usages of the country, ask- 
ing their advice; but they should never officiously 
offer an exparte verdict, though they might propose 
terms of reconciliation. It is probable that, had such 
a court existed, the troubles in Spain and Portugal 
would have been of short duration. 

“8. It should be the duty of a Court of Nations 
from time to time to suggest topics for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, as new or unsettled principles, 
favorable to the peace and welfare of nations, would 
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present themselves to the court, in the adjudication of 
cases. They would be the more able to do this from 
their being more than all other men conversant with 
such subjects, and their intimations would be well re- 
ceived by the Congress, who should in all their acts 
study the good of mankind and the interests of 
humanity, so that in doubtful cases philanthropy should 
be thrown into the scale. 

“9, There are many other cases beside those above 
mentioned in which such a court would either prevent 
war or end it. A nation would not be justified, in the 
opinion of the world, in going to war, when there was 
an able and impartial umpire to judge its case; and 
many a dispute would be quashed at the outset if it 
were known that the world would require an impartial 
investigation of it by able judges.” | Ladd’s Essay on 
a Congress of Nations, Chap. VII., pp. 42-46. ] 


It is not my purpose to criticise Mr. Ladd’s project, 
but to show its exact nature, and by so doing to make 
manifest how clearly he forecast the line of international 
and judicial development. Clear and unanswerable as 
are his arguments for the establishment of an inter- 
national court of justice, and clear as is the line of sep- 
aration which he draws between diplomacy and the 
judiciary, it would seem that providing the court with 
powers of mediation testifies to the goodness of his heart 
rather than to the strength of his understanding, for 
mediation is political, therefore diplomatic. It can hardly 
be called a judicial function. 

The resemblance between Ladd’s project and the 
Hague Conferences is so patent as to need no comment, 
and, while it would be an exaggeration to insist that the 
Conference is the direct result of Ladd’s Essay, still it 
would be unfair not to state that Ladd’s project became 
widely known in America, where public opinion wascreated 
in its behalf; that it was published in England, and in- 
fluenced the peace movement along Ladd’s lines, and 
that the project for the establishment of a Congress and 
a Court of Nations was, by the faithful disciple, Elihu 
Burritt, laid before the various peace conferences of 
Brussels (1848), Paris (1849), Frankfort (1850), and 
London (1851). 

It is perhaps not too much to say that had not the 
Crimean War broken out in the fifties, the experiment of 
a conference and a permanent court would have been 
tried many years before the close of the century. 

As it is important to show the steps by which Ladd’s 
project became known, I shall quote some further pas- 
sages from the essay before closing with a statement from 
Elihu Burritt which would seem to be proof positive of 
the influence of Ladd upon the creation of the means 
whereby international peace is to be secured and safe- 
guarded. 

In commenting on St. Pierre’s scheme Cardinal Fleury 
pleasantly told the author that “he had forgotten one 
preliminary article, which was the delegation of mission- 
aries to dispose the hearts of the princes of Europe to 
submit to such a diet.” To which Ladd adds: “The 
peace societies must furnish these missionaries and send 
them to the princes in monarchical governments, and 
to the people in mixed and republican governments. 
Let public opinion be on our side, and missionaries will 
not be wanting.” [Ladd’s Essay, pp. 75, 76.] 
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And again : 

“Before either the President or the Congress of 
these United States will act on this subject, the sov- 
ereign people must act, and before they will act they 
must be acted on by the friends of peace; and the 
subject must be laid before the people in all parts of 
our country as much as it has been in Massachusetts, 
where there has, probably, been as much said and done 
on the subject as in all the other twenty-five States of 
the Union. When the whole country shall understand 
the subject as well as the State of Massachusetts, the 
Congress of the United States will be as favorable to 
a Congress of Nations as the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; and when the American government shall 
take up the subject in earnest, it will begin to be 
studied and understood by the enlightened nations of 
Europe.” [ Ladd’s Essay, p. 88.] 


It is unnecessary to state to this assembly the means 
by which the project was brought to the American people 
and sentiment created on its behalf. M~. Ladd devoted 
the last years of his life to popularizing the doctrines of 
his Essay, and distributed copies of it to “the crowned 
heads and leading men of Christendom,” as Mr. Burritt 
says, “with all the glowing zeal and activity which he 
brought to the cause. And it is the best tribute to his 
clear, judicious mind that the main proposition as he 
developed it has been pressed upon the consideration of 
the public mind of Christendom ever since his day, with- 
out amendment, addition, or subtraction. The writer of 
these introductory notes, who was one of Mr. Ladd’s 
disciples and successors, felt it was his duty to present 
the proposition, pure and simple as his master developed 
it, at the great Peace Congresses at Brussels, Paris, 
Frankfort and London; and to-day it stands before the 
world, the scheme of William Ladd.” 

Mr. Ladd cherished no illusions. Ile believed that his 
plan was practical, and believing likewise that it was 
wise and just, he felt that it could wait years, if need be, 
for its realization, and that repeated failures would not 
prevent ultimate triumph. For example, after describing 
the attempts to form a Congress of Nations, he says: 


“The inference to be deduced ... . is, that the 
governments of Christendom are willing to send dele- 
gates to any such Congress whenever it shall be called 
by a respectable state, well established in its own gov- 
ernment, if called in a time of peace, to meet at a 
proper place. That this attempt at a Congress of Na- 
tions, or even a dozen more, should prove abortive on 
account of defects in their machinery or materials, ought 
not to discourage us, any more than the dozen incip- 
ient attempts at a steamboat which proved abortive 
for similar reasons should have discouraged Fulton. 
Every failure throws new light on this subject, which 
is founded in the principles of truth and equity. Some 
monarch, president, or statesman, some moral Fulton, 
as great in ethics as he was in physics, will yet arise 
and complete this great moral machine so as to make 
it practically useful, but improvable by coming genera- 
tions. Before the fame of such a man your Cwsars, 
Alexanders and Napoleons will hide their diminished 
heads, as the twinkling stars of night fade away before 
the glory of the full-orbed king of day.” [lLadd’s 
Essay, p. 70.] 
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When the conference called by the “ respectable state,” 
namely, Russia, shall have become permanent and assem- 
ble periodically to correct the inequalities and deficiencies 
of the law of nations, and when a court of nations, com- 
posed of judges, exists as a permanent institution, before 
which nations appear as suitors, and when mankind, 
accustomed to these institutions, recognizes their impor- 
tance, the name of William Ladd will undoubtedly figure 
among the benefactors of his kind. 


snetpane —_ 
The North Sea and Baltic Agreements. 

Following is the text, as given out by the British For- 
eign Office, of the Declaration and Memorandum signed 
at Berlin on the 23d of April in regard to the North Sea 
Territories, and that concerning the Baltic Sea regions 
signed at St. Petersburg the same day : 

THE NORTH SEA DECLARATION, 


The governments of Germany, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, The Netherlands and Sweden, animated 
by the desire to strengthen the bonds of good neighbor- 
hood and amity existing between their respective states, 
and of contributing thereby to the preservation of general 
peace, and recognizing that their policy in reference to 
the regions bordering on the North Sea has for its object 
the maintenance of the existing territorial status quo; 

Declare that they are firmly resolved to maintain in- 
tact and reciprocally to respect the sovereign rights 
which their countries actually enjoy over their respective 
territories in these regions; 

In the event that, in the opinion of one of the govern- 
ments above designated, the existing territorial status 
quo in the regions bordering on the North Sea is men- 
aced by any events whatever, the powers signatory of 
the present Declaration will enter into communication 
with one another in order to reach an understanding, by 
way of an agreement to be concluded among them, as to 
the measures which they shall deem it proper to take in 
the interests of the maintenance of the status quo of their 
possessions. 

The present Declaration shall be ratified with as little 
delay as possible. The ratifications shall be deposited at 
Berlin as early as possible, and at the latest by the 31st 
of December, 1908. On the deposition of each ratifica- 
tion, a minute shall be drawn up, a copy of which shall 
be sent through diplomatic channels to the aignatory 
powers. 

Memorandum. 

At the time of signing to-day’s Declaration, the signa- 
tories, under instructions from their respective govern- 
ments, consider it their duty to point out: 

1. Thatthe principle of the maintenance of the status 
quo, consecrated by the said Declaration, looks only to 
the territorial integrity of all the actual possessions of 
the high contracting parties in the regions bordering on 
the North Sea, and consequently that the Declaration 
cannot be appealed to when there is a question of the 
free exercise of the rights of sovereignty of the high 
contracting parties over their respective possessions 
above mentioned. 

2. That, as regards the said Declaration, the North 
Sea shall be considered as extending to the Kast as far 
as its junction with the waters of the Baltic Sea. 
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BALTIC SEA DECLARATION, 


THE 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
his Majesty the King of Denmark, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia and his Majesty the King of Sweden, 

Animated by a desire to strengthen the existing bonds 
of neighborly friendship between their respective states, 
and thereby to contribute to the preservation of general 
peace, concur in the assurance that their policy in regard 
to the territories bordering on the Baltic Sea has for its 
object the maintenance of the territorial status quo. 

Their governments accordingly declare that they are 
firmly resolved to preserve intact the rights of the Ger- 
man Emperor, King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden over 
their continental and insular possessions in the regions in 
question. 

In the event of the present territorial statws quo in the 
Baltic regions being threatened by any events whatever, 
the governments of the four powers signatory to the 
present Declaration shall enter into communication with 
one another with a view to agreeing upon such measures 
as they may consider advisable in the interest of the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

In witness whereof, etc. 


Memorandum. 

In signing the Declaration of to-day’s date, the under- 
signed, in the names of their respective governments, 
declare : 

That the principle of the maintenance of the status 
quo recognized in this Declaration relates only to the 
territorial integrity of all the present possessions of the 
high contracting parties in the districts bordering on the 
Baltic Sea; and that consequently the declaration can in 
no way be appealed to when the free exercise of sover- 
eign rights by the high contracting parties in their own 
possessions above mentioned is concerned. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmErI- 
cAN PEACE SOcIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. (ne-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADvocaTE Or PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the Americar Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any ree meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A most valuable compendium of statistics, brief argu- 
ments, facts, etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
ets. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. $2 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Hol Ex eriment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 

4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals “a Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. 
son, D. LD. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 
Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
Seevent: thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tot War System or 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Dust BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume.. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 

TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 


MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 
GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 


August and September, 1908. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hun- 
dred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. Price $1.50 per 
hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H. DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred, 
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